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ABSTRACT 

Most librarians know the importance of disaster 
preparedness. Many disasters could have been prevented altogether or 
have had reduced impact if institutions had been better prepared. 
This resource guide suggests how disaster preparedness can be 
achieved at cultural institutions* Twenty-three basic resource 
articles are presented to introduce disaster preparedness. They deal 
with the safety of collections rather than the safety of staff, and 
related issues such as security and environmental control are not 
addressed. Of the materials that cover what to do once a disaster has 
occurred, most emphas4ze water damage because so many causes of 
disaster result in water damage. The resource guide is supplemented 
by a list of 23 selected readings. When a choice had to be made 
between a readily available source and one that was difficult to 
obtain, the hard-to-obtain one was included in the resource guide, 
and a reference to the other was provided in the bibliography. The 
basic processes for disaster preparedness include: (1) brainstorming 
potential disasters; (2) investigating responses to past disasters; 
(3) outlining a disaster plan; (4) determining remaining needs; and 
(5) developing recommendations. (SLD) 
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Preface 



This is one of seven in a series of Preservation Planning Program (PPP) resource guides. Support 
for their preparation was provided by a grant from the National Endowment for the Humanities. 
The resource guides offer libraries comprehensive, easy*to-uise information relating to the major 
components of a preservation program. The goal in each case is to construct a conceptual 
framework to i^dlitate preservation decisionmaking as it relates to a specific program area. ARL 
was fortunate to be able to draw on the extensive experience of a diverse group of preservation 
administrators to prepare these resources. Guides cover the following topics: 

• Options for Replacing and Reformatting Deteriorated Materiak 

• Collections Conservation 

• Commercial Library Binding 

• Collections Maintenance and Improvement Program 

• Disaster Preparedness 

• Staff Training and User Awareness in Preservation Management 

• Organizing Preservation Activities 

Taken together, the guides serve as points of departure for a librar/s assessment of current 
practices. From the rich and diverse preservation literature, materials have been selected that 
relate principles or standardized procedures and approaches. The intent is to provide normative 
information against which a library can measure its pref>ervation efforts and enhance existing 
preservation activities or develop new ones. The resource guides build on the body of 
preservation literature that has been published over the last decade. Every effort has been made 
to reflect the state of knowledge as of mid-1992. 

The resoiarce guides were prepared primarily for use with the Preservation Planning Program 
Manual developed and tested by the Association of Research Libraries, with support from the 
National Endowment for the Humanities. However, they prove useful to all those involved in 
preservation work in academic and research libraries. The guides may be used individually or 
as a set 

Each resotirce guide is divided into four sections. The first presents an overview and defines the 
specific preservation program component The second section guides the review of current 
practice, explores the development phases that can be expected as a preservation program 
component develops, and lists specific functions and activities. The third part brings together key 
artides, guidelines, standards, and excerpts from the published and unpublished sources. The last 
section contains a selected bibliography of additional readings and audiovisual materials that 
provide additional information on a specialized aspect of each topic. 

As libraries continue efforts to plan and implement comprehensive preservation programs, it is 
hoped that the resource guides will help to identify means of development and change and 
contribute to institutional efforts to meet the preservation challenge. 

Jutta Reed-Scott 

Senior Program Officer for Preservation and Collection Services 
Association of Research Libraries 
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INTRODUCTION AND 
PROGRAM DESCRIPTION 



Introduction 



Most librarians know the importance of disaster preparedness. Many have faced wet books due 
to a leaky roof or malfunctioning plumbing. An unfortunate few have watched their institutions 
suffer the reeling blow of a major disaster, such as the two attacks of arson at the Los Angeles 
County Public Library in 1986, which restdted in the total destruction of 400,000 books and smoke 
and water damage to 1,2^)0,000. Those fortunate few who have not experienced a "disaster" (a 
word used by librarians and archivists to mean an unexpected event with destructive 
consequences to their collections), have certainly heard and read about disasters. 

Many disasters could have been prevented altogether or, at the least, had a reduced impact on 
collections, if the institutions had been better prepared. Yet, despite this, many libraries and 
archives are still not adequately prepared for disasters, and many lack written disaster plans. 

Purpose and Scope of this Resource Guide 

This resource guide is intended to suggest how you can achieve disaster preparedness at your 
institution* 

The main purpose of this resource guide is to make preparing for disasters in your institution 
less onerous by gathering together some basic resources for the endeavor. These sources 
were selected to provide you with the best short pieces about various components of disaster 
preparedness. When a choice had to be made among articles of comparable quality covering 
the same ground, these criteria for incltision were applied: 

• Is the content up-to-date? 

• Is it applicable to a variety of institutions and situations? 
^ Is it hard to obtain? 

• Is it short enough to fit comfortably in this resource guide? 

A selected bibliography has been included to point you to other valuable pieces because some 
of the best works on disaster preparedness don't meet the criteria given above. Also, when a 
choice had to be made between a readily available source and one that was difficult to obtain, 
the hard-to-obtain one was included in the resource guide and a reference to the other 
provided in the bibliography. 

The scope of this resource guide is limited to the safety of collections housed in cultural 
irtstitutions and leaves the issue of the safety of people to other sources. Related issues, such 
as security and environmental control, while key, wiU not be dealt with in this resource guide. 
Because outbreaks of mold and insect infestations are certainly "unexpected events with 
destructive consequences to the collections," they are included. 

Of the materials in the resource guide that cover what to do once a disaster has occurred, 
most emphasize water damage because so many causes of disaster result in water damage. 
Fires are usually extinguished with water, earthquakes can cause fires and break pipelines, 
and hurricanes and tornadoes are often accompanied by flooding. Water damage requires 
immediate response to stabilize the condition of the collections and to keep mold at bay. Fire 
damage, while very destructive, does not require immediate response once the threat of fire 
has been removed, unless the materials are wet 



How to Use this Resource Guide 

Read the entire contents of the resource guide and obtain items from the bibliography that 
appear useful to youur situatioa A good place to start is by reading Disaster Planning: 
Writing & Implementing Plans for Collections-Holding Institutions*' by Mildred O'Connell. 
Although it was not written recently (1983), it provides a good introduction to tlie importance 
of disaster preparedness and an overview of the steps required to plan for, and implement, 
disaster preparedness. 

Then look over Resource Materials for Disaster Planning in New York Institutions written by Sally 
Buchanan for the New York State Library Disaster Planning Project These guidelines are 
designed to help you be able to develop a disaster plan for almost any cultural institution. 
You can use it as your blueprint for action and supplement it with otitier pieces in the 
resoiu-ce guide. 

The ARL Preservation Planning Program: An Assisted Self-Study Manual for Libraries describes 
describes the processes necessary for disaster preparedness and recommends the following 
steps: 

• Brainstorm potential disasters 

• Investigate your librar/s responses to past disasters 

• Outline a disaster plan 

• Determine remaining needs 

• Develop recommendations 

Take active steps to prevent disasters and protect their coUections from disasters. Do what 
you can right away, document what you do, and, as much as possible, integrate it into the 
everyday operations of your institution. 

Some components of disaster preparedness can be based largely on efforts already completed 
by other people and institutions. There are many models you can tailor to your institution's 
needs witiiout too much difficulty or delay, some of which are included in this resource guide 
or mentioned in the bibliography. 

Writing the Plan: Steps for Successful Formulation 

The following steps cover all points necessary for writing a disaster plan. A library should 
cor^plete aU ti\e steps given below, no matter the size or state of development of its 
preservation program. 

Step t Obtain the Administration's Support. 

Obtaining the support of the administration is a critical element of disaster preparedness. This 
is essential for you to be able to devote the staff time required to carry out disaster 
preparedness and to ftmd, as much as possible, recommendations that emerge from the 
planning process. Keeping senior administrators informed about your progress will help 
ensure that your efforts dovetail with other initiatives tmder way in the library and its parent 
organization. 



StepZ Assign Responsibility. 

The contents and format of a disaster plan will vary from institution to institution, as will the 
process for writing it Responsibility for completing a written plan should be assigned to one 
person. In some small instiiutions, it may be necessary for all the writing to be undertaken by 
an individuaL In general, however, it is better for a small working group (approximately 4-7 
people) to spearhead the effort instead of following what Lisa Fox calls die Tone Ranger** 
approach in her article **Management Strategies for Disaster Preparedness." 

Step 3. Select a Committee to Write the Disaster Plan. 

Selecting the best people to prepare a written disaster plan is critical to the success of the 
effort The committee should include staff knowledgeable about facilities, collections, 
emergency plans, and previous disasters. 

Step 4. Educate the Committee. 

The committee should be^ by reading the contents of this resource guide and any pertinent 
items from the bibliography. This will ensure that everyone has a basic common knowledge 
of disaster preparedness. Much of the rest of the committee's education will occur as the 
members work on their assigned portions of the plan. 

Step 5. Assign Respons^Hlity for Writing the Disaster Plan. 

When the committee meets, a first step is to decide the scope of each section, including: 

• What information is needed? 

• Where will you search for the information you need? 

• How much consultation with other staff would be useful or necessary? 

After deciding the scope of each section, assign responsibility for the sections and establish a 
timetp.ble for their completion* 

Sf^6. Write First Response Procedures. 

Writing emergency procedures for what to do when encountering fire or water should be the 
first priority. An appropriate first response can greatly reduce the amount of damage the 
collections suffer. The procedures should be dear, concise, and not give too many options. 

Printing first response procedures on colorful paper increases their visibility. Many 
institutions also laminate them so the procedures will remain legible when wet Multiple 
copies should be made and widely distributed for posting, and a copy of the procedures 
included in the written plan. 

Step 7. Compile List of Telephone Numbers. 

Decide which people you would want to contact in an emergency. These mi^jht include: the 
library director; the person in charge of facilities; and people responsible for major areas of the 
collections (branch librarians, for instance). Compile a list of their names, titles, work 
telephone numbers, and home telephone ntmtbers. Work out a system or "telephone tree" 
giving the order in which they should be contacted. Once a disaster resporise team has been 
formed, their telephone ntmibers should, of course, be integrated into this system- 

Step 8. Compile Lists of Seroices and Supplies. 

Compile lists of where you can obtain services and supplies needed in an emergency. The 




lists "Vendors of Supplies and Services'* and ''Useful Addresses" from Judith Fortson's Disaster 
Planning and Recovery may save you time, as may similar lists put together by institutions in 
your geographic area. 

Steps. Set ColUcticm Salvage Priorities. 

In the event of a major disaster, written collection salvage priorities will inform you, the fire 
department, or other authorities which portions of the collection should receive attention first. 
Criteria to consider when mtkking these difficult decisions can be found in Sally Buchanan's 
Resource Materials for Disaster Planning in New York Institutions. 

Since this activity requires substantial involvement from collection development staff, you 
should start on it early. However, if it takes longer than you had expected, don't let it hold 
up the rest of your work. Although some people report that setting collection priorities was 
not difficult in their institutions, many have stated that it took longer than any other part of 
the plan. 

Step 10. Develop a Checklist for Hazards. 

Based on what was discovered during the investigative phase, write a description of the basic 
vulnerabilities of your institution. There are several works in the resource gtiide that can help 
you imderstand potential dangers. Tire Fighters" and NFPA's "Glossary of Fire Protection 
Systems" g^ve a good introduction to fire detection and suppression technologies. 

Develop a checklist to identify hazards in your institution. SOLINET's "Checklist for Disaster 
Prevention & Protection" and NFPA's "Firesafety Self-Inspection Form for Libraries" are good 
models to adapt for your own use. 

As Robert A. Seal points out in 'Insurance for Libraries," the most; important part of a 
comprehensive risk management program is risk reduction. At this point, it would be a good 
idea to make sure that your instiiution's insurance is adequate. Harold Roth gives ten 
reasons why libraries sometimes experience difficulties in settling insuarance claims; these may 
help you focus on areas in need of improvement 

Step 11. Prepare Post-Dieter Procedures. 

Several steps fall between first response and recovery. It is important not to gloss over these 
in an emergency, since eliminating thent can lead to bad decisions. AccordiJiig to Sally 
Buchanan, these steps include: 

• assessing the disaster situation 

• convening the required staff and experts 

• setting up a command post 

• activating plans for obtaining necessary supplies, staff, and volunijers 

• eliminating hazards 

• controlling the environment 

• initiating response plans 

• documenting activity 

• providing services 

• supervising 

• commtmicating 
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• organizing the recovery piiase, and 

• concluding the initial response 

"Outline for a Flood Preparedness Exercise" by Walter Henry covers all the main points for the 
recovery and salvage of most water-damaged library materials. Betty Walsh's chart on the 
salvage of water-damaged collections can help you keep the differences straight about how 
different types of paper, books, paintings, floppy diskettes, sound and video recordings, and 
photographs should be handled when they have been daxnaged by water. Lois Olcott Price's 
article on mold will help you plan what to do if you discover mold in your library. 

StcplZ Form a Disaster Response Teattu 

Some institutiorts have found it helpful to form two different types of teams. The first consists 
of a cadre of people (with back-ups) who are higWy trained in the technical and hands-on 
aspects of disaster response, recovery, and salvage. In a relatively small disaster, they would 
work directly with the damaged materials. In a major disaster, they would serve as the 
trainers and supervisors of teams of staff and volimteers. This group should be composed of 
people who possess common sense, perform well under pressure, are comfortable giving 
instructions to others, and would not have other major responsibilities during a large 
collections emergency. 

The second team is formed of people who would naturally become involved in anything more 
than a minor disaster. Examples of people who might be in this group include the library 
director, head of facilities, head of accoimting, head of public services, head of collection 
development, etc. This group needs to be informed about disaster preparedness, what their 
roles would be, and the need for coordination. For instance, the head of accoimting might 
have to set up contracts and keep expenditures straight, while the head of public services 
would need to keep very dose to the disaster decision-making in order to keep the public 
informed about access to the collections. 

Step 13. Compile List of Telephone Numbers for Disaster Team. 

Compile a list of the disaster team members' names, titles, work telephone numbers, and 
home telephone numbers. Integrate the disaster team into the "telephone tree" you developed 
earlier. 

Step 14. Assemble Supplies. 

If s a good idea to place enough supplies to respond to a small emergency at sli^ategic 
locations throughout the library. Most works on disaster preparedness suggest what should 
be kept on hand, such as: polyethylene sheeting, mops and buckets (wet/dry vacuums are 
better if you can get them), fans, extension cords, boxes, tape for boxes, paper towels or 
unprinted newsprint, wax paper, pads of ruled paper, pens, and waterproof marking pens. 

Step 15. Organize Training Sessions. 

A written disaster plan does little good if it isn't reinforced through training. The disaster 
response team should receive hands-on training with water-damaged materials. Although 
handling wet library materials is not difficult, a team that has never done it lacks confidence. 
Rim-throughs based on possible scenarios can provide very useful experience. "lELDRN 
Stages Disaster Recovery Workshop" gives an example of how one such workshop was 
organized. Having regular meetings can ke^p the team apprised of new ideas and literature 
about disaster preparedness. 



step 16. Establish Schedule for Review. 

Assign one person to review the entire plan at least once a year and update the lists of 
telephone numbers more frequently, if that is warranted. Tlie same person can also be 
responsible for maintaining supplies and equipment 

Step 17. Finish Written Disaster Plan. 

Pull together aU the documents the committee has prepared so far, generate a table of 
contents, and make the finished plan easy to use. Submit it to the administration for approval 
and allocation of funds necessary for its implementation. Make sur« everyone who needs a 
copy of the plan has one both at home and at work Limit the copies witii sensitive 
information^ such as collection salvage priorities, and keep track of them. Have one person 
responsible for version control 

Step 18, Correct Hazards. 

Correct whatever hazards you discovered during this process that can be remedied without 
much difficulty. You probably will not be able to correct all the inadequacies imearthed 
during the planning process right away. Work toward implementing the recommendations 
developed in the earlier investigative phase. 

Cooperation 

Cooperative disaster preparedness offers benefits to participating institutions; Lisa Fox 
describes many of the advantages in "Management Strategies for Disaster Preparedness." 
However, cooperation doe? not release you from the responsibility of developing a plan 
tailored to the needs of your own institution's collections. There are several different models 
that can be examined. One such model, Basic Guidelines jar Disaster Planning in Oklahoma, is 
included in tWs resource guide. The New York State Library Disaster Planning Project 
sponsored cooperative workshops throughout the state and produced a Disaster Preparedness 
Planning Resource Packet geared specifically to the needs of New York State cultural 
institutions* Part of this packet. Resource Materials for Disaster Planning in New York Institutions 
by Sally Buchanan, is a cornerstone of this resource guide. 

Conclusion 

There are many reasons why institutions do not have written disaster plans: many of them 
are captured in the single sheet entitled "Common Pitfalls in Emergency Planning." It is to be 
hoped that this resource guide will, depending upon your state of readiness, give you enough 
guidance to begin develop^ient of a written disaster plan, assist in completion of a plan 
already under development, "fine tune" your existing disaster preparedness routines, or, 
perhaps, simply reassure you that your existing plan is adequate to meet any disaster. 

Ironically, disaster planning is one are where we can learn from the misfortunes of others. 
We can read accounts of actual disasters and read the distillation of experience found in "how- 
to" manuals and apply their lessons to our own situations. 
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INTRODUCTION TO 
DISASTER PLANNING: A SELF-HELP GUIDE 



M^moiC Ir t^t^ ^n""* °J Published the landmark document Our 

gemory At Risk . One of the expressed concerns was the need for diiifter 

cf'SL'lo^r 5" "<=h library and archival coIlec"ons 

^f.^rr ^II/f^fP°"**- ""^^ Conservation/Preservation Program of the 
N^^th.i^'n'^ ^^^^^l • Pi^°^ P"i«" in cooperation with tSe 

Northeast Doctment Conservation Center to assist New York institutions in 

Irliltri^V^l^^^ °^ preparing for emergencies. Sally Buchanan served as 
Project Consultant, and provided two workshops for representatives of 
libraraes. archives, other collections-holding institutions, and a number 
of cooperative resource agencies from across the state. 

The materials included in this resource packet were developed for 

Dill " " emergency or disaster plan 

after attending a workshop designed to help make the planning process 

Z V\ .""^ ^" possible, these guidelines will assist 

you to develop a plan for almost any institution. 

K-uJ'^ to read as many references listed in the disaster planning 

SJai w?n\'^ JnoJing'"* °^ - 

— How to begin 

— How to get the help you need 

— How to keep the process going forward to completion; 

Read through the guidelines. If you have questions, call the 
Conservation/Preservation Program at the State Library (518-474-6971) for 

x^^r^"* component or section is intended as a model to be 

adapted for your organization's special needs. You will need to answer 
the questions or gather the information appropriate to the size, location, 
and nature of your institution. Basic lists of supplies, suppliers a^d 
services are included in the package, but it is imJSrtan; to"ocate 

or^^i^L'tT T '° arrangements for the loan or rental 

of equipment or freezer spaces in advance. 

You may decide that for your collections or your institution, one or 
more components of this guideline can be omitted. For exaapj" ^ouJ 
library/archives/historical society/ records center may be so small that 
JJiri 'f^""^* i»P°«*nt- Or your funds may be so limited 

kJo^IeS^eaMr^rff -Ji*' ^* "'^'^ everything the least 

^^nci iftSi . ""'^ " '^"^ " ^"^ "hen there is Bn-^- 

llTdl tn - ; decision about what your plan should cover 

coUectioSs.' * deliberate, to protect yourself and your 

" written, your disaster plan should be updated once a year. 
Loan agreements, contacts, and phone numbers should be confirmed at that 
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THE PLANNING PROCESS: BASIC STEPS 



!• Ask for all of the information the Conservation/Preservation Program 
has in its files about disaster planning, sample disaster plans, networks, 
lists of experts, lists of supplies and equipment. Use the materials includ- 
ed in this resource packet. You don't have to reinvent the disaster wheel. 

2. Contact other people in your region or in the state who have writtcri 
disaster plans. Ask for their advice and a copy of their plans. 

3. Consider how your plan will be used, and who might be called upon to 
use it. After you write a rough draft, ask someone who doesn't know your 
building and collections to critique it. His/her feedback will be helpful. 

4. Talk to the police and fire personnel who serve you. You can educate 
them about your building and collections. 

5. Learn how to treat damaged materials to salvage the greatest number. 

6. Include guidelines in the plan that say how you want materials to be 
handled, salvaged, and rehabilitated. 

7. Set up an informal network of people willing to help in an emergency. 

8. Have at least a limited number of supplies on hand to speed response. 

9. Remember that the Northeast Document Conservation Center in Andover, 
MA (508-470-1010) offers free disaster-response advice over the telephone. 

Tbm planning procMs shoald include the foUowixig basic steps: 

— Identify and assign responsibility 

— Educate committee and community 

— Define the scope of the plan 

— Establish goals and timetable 

— Develop reporting schedule and reporting lines 

— ksBtM collections and set priorities 

— Identify potential hazards 

— Assess prevention and protection needs 

— Consider fiscal implications 

— Write the plan 

— Distribute plan and train staff 

— ksu^BS planning process (and write a report) 
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cx)Nxairs of a disaster flan: basic elskents 

A complete disaster or emergency preparednecc plan will include most 
all of the following elements. The resource packet includes samples and 
instructions. 

1. Table of contents 

2. Introduction 

3. Emergency information sheet 

4. Telephone or reporting tree 

5. Collection priorities (and locations) 

6. Prevention and protection measures 

7. Disaster response plana and inatructions 

8. Disaster recovery plans and instructions 

9. Resources (supplies, services, experts) 

10. Rehabilitation plans 

11. Appendix (attachments or detailed information 
appropriate to your plan and your collections) 
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Brackets indicate instructional materials included ... 
these guidelines. Some (e.g.. a table of contents), 
should be included in your institutional emergency plan. 
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I. 

1. BMBRCMifCr INSTSDCnON SSOSEI 

This sheet should contain in brief and easy-to-re«d steps all the 
instructions thst sny staff menber. volunteer, or student would need to 
know in case of an emergency affecting the collections. Copies of this 
one-page instruction sheet should be posted near all staff telephones and 
at public service desks. All staff should receive education in its use. 
Exafflplcs of what it aight contain are listed below. 



FIRE: 



^' dept.) (phone no.) 

2. Assist in evacuation of building 

^- ^°^^^y- ___aibrary Director) 

, (dig^Mtgr retponac person) 

t vour iaudiate supervisor) 



WATER: 



^' — — — __{plunber. fecilitiei sttff) 

(diajiMf r response person) 
tvQUf iaaediete supervisor) 

From above ; 

2. Cover stscks with plsstic sheet located: 

— — — (locationn^ OR 



3. Hove books off shelves using booktruck OR 

4. Carry books to another location. 
From belov ! 

5. Move books higher on shelves OR 

6. Move books off shelves to another location using booktrucka. 

Continue to list brief instructions relevant to the building, collections 
and location. Make them clear , so that even excited staff will understand 
and knov vhat to do. 
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2. 

2. INTRODUCnON 

Al] disaster plans should have a brief introduction explaining their 
usp. inet ructions for updating, personnel who are responsible for imple- 
mentation and response, funding sources, and any other aeneral and useful 
information. 

These sample disaster plan guidelines are directed only at collec- 
tiona. It is assuaed that the emergency plan for people is already in 
place and js rehearsed regulirly. 

Disaster plans will vary in content and detail from one institution to 
another depending upon a variety of factors including the complexity and 
sixe of the collections, the potential for exposure to physical hazards, 
both internal and external, abuse by the public, the size of the building 
and the stability of its environment, the staff employed aa well as their 
expertise, and the source and availability of funding. 

Plans may be short and succinct or extremely detailed. It is impor- 
tant to establish at the outset of the planning process what kind of plan 
IS 8U7 table for the institution's needs, and how this can best be 
achieved, e.g., a comaittee, one or. two people, with the help of an out- 
side expert, etc. All disaster preparedness planning should take into 
consideration the following concerns: 

- prevention 

- protection 
response 

- recovery 

- rehabilitation 

A planning tean may decide that one or another of the components is 
not relevant for its library or archives. But the decision should be 
deliberate and thoughtful, not the result of oversight, lack of interest 
or expertise. The final reault should be a clear plan which could be 
consulted and used for action by anyone responsible in times of emergency. 

The plan should be distributed widely to all administration, fire, 
security, and facilities personnel, as well as appropriate library/ 
archival staff with discussion about its contents and instruction in its 
use. 
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3, OOLLSCTZON PSIORIZIBS 

ThiM page contain, one of the aore iaportant reaulta of the plannina 

ll^ll:, y*'"- department, or otS^ ' 

authoritie. which part, of the collection, are to be protecied or wLaaed 
fxrjt. .econd. etc. if that terrible deci-ion ever h.; to be aad^. WhIS 
~ch prioritie. have b.«t eatabliahed ahead of ti«. it eaala^hLtrM^ 
dnt^^c a^ "r:*^ by indicating vhich collection, can b. leJt uitll 
vSLJ?.^: '"^ "i*****"* «ioabt. which are rare and 

valuable, which have value a. .cholarly work, but not a. work, of art and 
.o on. Priority deci.ion. can be baaed on a n«»ber of conaHlratiJ^i; 

» 

- Monetary value a. a finite collection or aa individual rare 
xtesa 

- Irreplaceability 

- Ability to replace in the mb. or other format 

- Value in aupporting the aiaaion of the inatitution^ e.g.. 
undergraduate education or public acceaa 

- Scholarly reaource 

- The breadth or depth of the collection 

- Fragility of the aediua. e.g.. fil« or aagnetic tape or vellua 

" f diaaater or length of expoaure tiae, e.g., a fila- 
baacd collection ezpoaed to fire or high heat would be a low 
priority becauae aoat would be unaalvageable anyway 

~ V*lue to the region, aeate. or nation 

- Value for continuing or re.toring inatitutional operations 
le.g. payroll, purchase ordera, catalog, ahelfliat. etc.) 
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5. 



4. SMEBlZMCr BSFOBTUIG CBAKT 

Tb« pnrpoM of thxM chart is to provide til the important nases and 
phona nuabars tba planning teas feels should be listed in the disaster 
plan. If there are people on the list who are critical to the smooth 
operation of a response and/or recovery effort, or a telephone inforaation 
■7«*««» ^« to list a backup nsae and nuober in case the first person 

is not there. Keep this list updated regularly. Exaaples might be: 

Telephone Nuaber 

Police 

Fira 

Facilities Bead 

Security Head 

Preservation Head 

Institution Director — 

Assistant Director " 

Oapartaent Beads 



Curators 



Others 
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6. 

5. vmxmtnoH 



This sec<;ion contains ail th« information about preventive oeaaur.. 
result* It It should happen. In order to prevent diB««r**- 

«v.t%"r' int.m.i^T«t2^;:r:;rv%r»sr""^ 

reveal proble«« which require attention such as: 



- trash buildup 

- leaky roofs 

- gutters clogged with leaves 

- broken windows 

- peeling paint indicating a moisture probleo 
~ mold or mildew on walls or window sills 

- cockroaches or rodents 



Information might include details about the hazardous geoloay or 
geography of your location, and schedules for service, such « checking 
i^is .Icti!r*"'ir tr»«xng. cleaning sewers or drains^* 

This sectxon mxght contain training or education guides for staff ij 
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Nase 



SAMCLZ SOBVSX VOBK IBTimttL BAZADS 

Dmtt 



(Check ftppropriatt coluan) 



1. Ceilings: 

2. Vftlls: 

3. Vindove/ skylights: 

4. Electricsl systems: 

sound 

sdequste outlets 
■ttltiple plugs 

5. Pipes end pluabing: 

joints 
vslves 
drips 

6. Heatings ventilating and 
air-conditioning systi 



Acceptable 
Tes / Mo 



7« Fire detection equipment: 

8. Fire suppression systess: 

9. Vater detection equipment: 

10. Security alarms: 

11. Trash: 

12* Housekeeping: 

13* Stack areas: 

shelving 
exits 

collections off floors 
14. Construction projects: 
Other: 
Comments: 



Action 
Required 



Completed 



[Sally Buchanan 19881 
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Naae: 



SAKFLK SURVZT - mEUML HAZARDS 
Oat« 



(Chicle appropriate coluam) 



!• Building: 

2. Roof: 

3. Drain pipes/guttars: 
^. Windows/ skylights: . 
5« Trees: 

6. Landscaping: 

planters 
garden beds 
other 

7. Uater hazards: 

irrigation 
fountain 
fire hydrant 
natural drainage 
other 

8. Fire hazards: 

brush 

outside fire protection 

location 

other 

Other: 
Co&ments: 



Acceptable 
Yes / No 



Action 
Reouired 



Completed 



rQ«ii«» e.«Mk*««M Ideal 
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6. FBOIECnOH 

In this section you nay place all the information about the protective 
measures you have taken, or wish to take, to safeguard the building, 
equipment* and collections* Typical examples are: 

-* Locations of smoke and fire alarms 

^ Information about the fire suppression system 

Security measures (If the plan vill be widely distrihuted this 
portion should be removed from general distribution copies*} 

Environmental control measurements and data 

- Location of supplies and plans for replacing used ones 

• Lists of consultants, experts, services, supplies, equipment 
vith phone numbers and dates for rencving contracts 

Disaster team members, phone numbers, and instructions for 
training 



Some attachments give examples of such lists developed by regional 
services or individual libraries and archives* 
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11. 

OZSASIXR SDP7LIZS UST 

The folloving supplies are good ones to have on hAnd to oeet the 
jjnmediste needs folloviitg a disaster. The first ten ere ainioua and 
essential. The second group could be collected and shared regionally. 

Minitttim/Essen tial ; 

1* Polyethylene sheeting in rolls to cover stack and storage' ranges 

2« Cutters for the plastic sheeting* preferably those containing razor 
blades and known by the trade nose of Zippy cutters. Scissors are 
not good because they dull quickly and hands tire easily if auch 
cutting is necessary. 

3. Mops and buckets or better — met/dry vacuuas ; brooms and squeegees 

4. Fans and extension cords 

5. Boxes for packing out vet naterials 

6. Tape for boxes ard tape cutter or dispenser (filaaent tape preferred) 

7. Paper towels — plain vhite or industrial brown ones or unprinted 
newsprint 

8. Wax paper ~ in pre-cut sheets if possible 

9. Pads of ruled paper and pens for doctiaentation 

10. Waterproof aarking pens — for marking boxes 

Desirable : 

11. Flashlights 

12. Hand trucks and book trucks 

13. Hyg rot he nnog raph or sling psychroaeter ~ for measuring temperature 
and humidity 

14. Rope or clothesline — for cordoning off areas and for hanging wet 
aateri al 

13. Hard hats 

16. Disposable gloves 

17. Plastic bags 

18. Portable gt!T)erator(s) 

19. Emergency lights 

O 26 
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12. 



20. Six to twelve 5Q>p;iLllQ n plastic garbage emna — to uacb dirty 
materials ^ 



21. First aid kit 

22. Camera and film 

23. Moiature meter - 
racorda 



- for documentation 

for dateraining moiatura content of books and 



2A. Dehumidifiers 

25. Disinfectant 

26. Pallets and a pallet mover 

27. Hand tools {e.g. drill, hammer, crovbar) 
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13. 

DISASTO SBWICBS AM) KJUIPJEHT 

Th« following ia « li,* j 

•houid h«vt inforLrio' ca^« "^'q^iP^-nt for which you 
«iU b. available lLaU,i? s"/^i?i ^ 'TrSf'^^' 

parbapa nationally. Knot bow to riieh *vail.bla in the atate or 

periodically. " "•''^ contact with thea 

1. CoBMrcial freezera 

2. Suppli.ra of boxea. pU,tic ahe.tiitg 

3. Freezer trucka 

4. Fir.. Which can fu.ig«e buildinga and/or aateriala 
c^L'ct^L"" ''"^ - ^«^"in«. «^ furniture. NOT 

6. Fixu which can provide debuaidlfication 

7. Fir«. which can provide vacuu. therMl-drying 

8. Firw, which can provide vacuo, freeze-dtying 

9. Regional cona.rvation/preaervation center. 

10. Book and aanuacript conaerv.tora 

11. Kodak proceaaing center 

12. Photographic experta and/or conaervators 

13. Oiaaater recovery experta 
lA. Feat control aerviee 

15. Computer reclaaation aerviee 

16. Data recovery aerviee 

17. Rental truck.. p«ii,t mover., fork iifta 

18. Conaervation supplies firaC.) 

19. ScUntif.c .,„i,„„. _ .^,„„„„^^ ^^^^^^^^ ^^^^^^^ 

20. J.nitori..l .uppli.. .„d/„ „„i„, 
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raKWWXION AW PWOTCnOM: SUMKAKI OF NKBDS 

FKEVSNTZOli: 

!• External Hazards Survey 

2. Internal Hazards Survey 

3. Environmental end Housekeeping Hazards 

4. Nev and Remodeled Buildings 

PKOTSCnONs 

1. Human Resources 

2. Water Detection Equipment 

3. Fire Detection Equipment 
A. Fire Suppression Equipment 

5. Supplies for Protection and Recovery 

6. Training 

7. Controlling the Environment 

8. Enclosures and Storage 
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7« BBSFONSS 

The response cottponerit should contain all the information you vill need 
to rcipcnd to an emergency, fron one wet book or record to m major disaster. 
It is important to plan the response and recovery sections well, because it 
is hard to think clearly in times of disaster. Points to consider include: 

1. Who should be notified first? 

2. Who assesses the situation? Has the source of trouble been eliminated. 
e«g«« water turned of£. fire controlled, windows boarded? 

3. If this is not a minor incident, who is notified next? Where is the 
command post? 

4. How are necessary staff and/or disaster team members and volunteers 
notified? 

5. Where do they convene? 

6. Who informs them abont the situation and trains them? 

7. Who activates plana for supplies, equipment, services? What consultants 
or experts should be contacted? 

8. Where are di^liveries to be made? 

9. Bow are things to be paid for? 

10. Is the area safe to enter? Who eliminates the hazards and how? 

11. What is damaged? Is it documented precisely, e.g.. by classification 
number or shelf location or name of collection? What kinds of materials 
are involved, e.g.. film. rare, coated paper? 

12. Is the environment being monitored and how is it being controlled? 

13. How will communication, both internal and external, be handled? 

14. What will be done with damaged material, e.g.. leave in place, pack and 
remove to freezer? 

15. What technologies for recovery are there? What do you need to know 
about them in order to respond most efficiently? 

16. How is the activity being docixmtnted so you know exact numbers, dates, 
locations? 

17. Who is supervising and bow is it being done to facilitate all necessary 
activity? 

18. Has the risk manager and/or insurance carrier been inforaed? 

19. Who is organizing the recovery itage? 

20. Who is responsible for documenting the response and writing it up7 
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RESPONSS: SUHKART OF NEEDS 

1. Assess the Disaster Situation 
2^ Convene Required Staff/Experts 
3« Set up a Coffli&and Post 

A. Activate Plans for Supplies. Staff. Voluiit 

5. Eliminate Hazards 

6. Control the Environment 

7. Initiate Response Plans 

8. Begin Response 

9. Document Activity 

10. Provide Services 

11. Supervise 

12. Communicate 

13. Organize Recovery Phase 

14. Conclude Initial Response 



17. 

8. RSCSVZ5I 



i«n«^J^^L''**'''^r you should include the information «hich you think 
important about the technologi««. aetbods. and techniques for recov#rv 

Jo" ''•^ ^^^^^ -terlal/vSLh fo"nd^I„ 

ir?i^^«iWv if*> " P^P*' "^^ together, probably 

"11^ • " 0^ preoared properly for air d^L^ 

wxthin .aa hour, (give the detail.). Fiia-baaid iedia «u« bl dli^J^-.s 
i«edi.tely and correcUy (give the detail.) Ti^U a hSh U^i^y 
Preexang i. a .ound way to hold mo.t vet uteriala l^ftly Jhile dIS«*„n- 
.r. being aad. about dryiitg or replacement (give ?hl dliJilaK 

■ technique, auch a. vacuu. free«e-drying. vacuua 

thent^l-drying. and dehuoidif ication. Some of the att.ihaentr 
deacrxbe variou. technique, and satbod.. ^T.*^ammjizB 

lastxtjctiona for proper cleaning of aud-encru.ted or 
contaminated collection, before packing for removal. 

XnatraetioBa for packing wet materials for freezing. 

f«:iS:::racti:i: 

^' ^leJtioM? Mthods available to us for damaged 

2. Vhere can we obtain them? Who do we contact? 

Who locally, regionally, statewide can we call on? Have we 
contacted them ahead of tiae? «>• « we 

s:r.«Liri« " " 

5* Hov are v€ doctuotnting activity? 

*• 2::.'«iw.«i^JJJ? " ""^ r..pon.ibl. for 

7. What kinds of funds can we realistically expect? 

8. What are we willing tc discard? What must ve save? 

9. Wliat kind of trainirg do ve need to conduct to be prepared? 



3. 
4. 
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18. 

DRZZMG WET BOOKS AND RECORDS . 

There are currently five ways to dry wet books and records. All have 
undergone at least some niniaal level of testing under emergency condi- 
tions; several have been used extensively. These are described to assist 
you in making the best choice given your circumstances: cause of damage, 
level of damage, numbers involved, rarity/scarcity, personnel available, 
budget available, drying service available. Advice from a conservator or 
preservation administrator experienced in disaster recovery can be helpful 
before making the final tfelection(s) . 

It is iaportant to remember that no drying method restores materials. 
They will never be in better condition than the one they are in when 
drying begins. If time must be taken to make critical decisions, books 
and records should be frozen to reduce physical distortion and biological 
contamination. 

Air Drying 

Air drying is the oldest and most common method of dealing with wet 
books and records. It can be employed for one item or many, but is most 
suitable for small numbers of damp or slightly wet books and documents. 
Because it requires no special equipment, it is often seen as an inexpen- 
sive method of drying. But it is extremely labor-intensive, can occupy a 
great deal of space, and can. result in badly distorted bindings and text- 
blocks. It is seldom successful for drying bound^coated paper. The cor- 
rect technique for air drying is given on page l¥/ (Book and paper 
conservators should always be consulted for the drying of rare or unique 
materials. They may choose to air dry item* or may suggest one of the 
other alternatives.) 

Dehumidif ication 

This is the newest method to gain credibility in the library and 
archival world, although it has been used for many years to dry out 
buildings and the holds of ships. Large, commercial dehumidif iers are 
brought into the facility with all collections, equipment, and furnishings 
left in place. Temperature and humidity can be carefully controlled to 
user specifications. Additional testing is being undertaken, but the 
technique is certainly successful for damp or moderately wet books, even 
those with coated paper, as long as the process it initiated before 
swelling and adhesion have taken place. The number of items is limited 
only by the amount of equipment available and the expertise of the 
equipment operators. This method has the advantage of leaving the 
materials in place on the shelves and in storage boxes, eliminating the 
costly step of removal to a freexer or vacuum chamber. 

Freezer' Drying 

Books and records which are oni damp or moderately wet may be dried 
successfully in a self-defrosting fast freezer if left there long enough. 
Materials should be placed ir the freezer as soon as possible after water 
damage. Books will dry best if their bindings are supported firmly to 
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inhibit initial rwelling. The equipment should have the capacity to 
freexe very quickly, and temperaturea must be below -10®F to reduce 
distortion and to facilitate drying. Documents may be placed in the 
'freezer in stacks or nay be spread out for faster drying. ' Expect this 
method to take from several weeks to several months, depending upon the 
temperature of the freezer and the extent of the water damage. Coated 
paper may adhere with this technique. 

Vacuum TheraalHJrying 

Books and records may be dried in a vacuum thermal-drying chamber into 
which they are placed either wet or frozen. The vacuum is drawn, heat ia 
introduced, and the materials are dried above 32«r. This means that the 
materials stay wet while they dry. It is a very acceptable manner of 
drying wet records, but often produces extreme distortion in books • and 
almost alwaya cduses blocking (adhesion) of coated paper. For large 
numbers of materials it is easier than air drying, and almost always more 
cost-effective. However, extensive rebinding or recaaing of books should 
be expected. This method is a solution for materiala which have auf fared 
extenaive water damage* 

Vacuum Freeze-Drving 

Books and records are placed in a vacuum chamber frozen. The vacuum 
is pulled, a source of heat introduced, and the collections, dried at 
temperatures below 32^F, remain frozen. The physical process known aa 
aublimation takes placa • i.e., ice crystals vaporize without melting. 
This means that there ia no additional swelling or distortion beyond that 
incuzred before the materials were placed in the chamber. 

Coated paper will dry well if it has been frozen or placed in the 
chamber within six hours. Otherwise it may well be lost. The process 
calls for very sophisticated equipment and is especially suitable for 
large numbers of very wet books and records as well as for coated paper. 
Rare and unique materiala can be dried successfully this way, but leathers 
and vellums may not survive. Although this method may initially appear to 
be more expensive due to the equipment required, the results are often so 
satisfactory that additional funds for rebinding are not necessary, and 
mud, dirt and/or aoot is lifted to the surface, making cleaning leas time- 
consuming. Photographs shoixld not be vacuum freeze-dried. 
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20. 



AIR DRYING WET 8EC0BDS 



Wet records may be air dried if care is taken to follow guidelines 
suggested by preservation experts. The technique is Bost suitable for 
sa.ll numbers of records which are damp or water-damaged only around the 
edges. If there are hundreds of single pages, or if ?be water da^ge is 

t"nr*'stIcJI °' '"^^"^ "tisfactory and co.t4f£ec- 

tive. Stacks of documents on coated, or shiny, paper must be separated 
immediately to prevent adhesion. Or they must be frozen to await a later 
drying decision. Care must be taken with water-soluble inks as well. 
Records with running or blurred inks should be frozen immediately to 
preserve the written record. Conservators can then be contacted for 
advice and assistance. 



If records must be air dried, the following steps will help achieve 
satisfactory results. Wet paper is ^ixtremely fragile and easily torn or 
™^ /° ""f" exercised. Once wet. records will never look the 

same, and at least some cockling or distortion should be expected. 

Equipment needed ; flat surfaces for drying, fans and extension cords. 
Clotheslines, sheets of polyester film. 



1. 



Secure a clean, dry environment where the temperature and humidity 
V^ possible. For best results, the temperature must be 

below 70-F and the humidity below 501. or mold will develop and 
distortion will be extreme. 

2. Keep the air moving at all times using the fans in the drying 

area. This will accelerate the drying process and discourage the 
growth of mold. If materials are dried outside, remember that 
prolonged exposure to direct sunlight may fade inks and accelerate 
the aging of paper. Be aware that breezes can blow away sinale 
records. Train fans into the air and away from th« drvina 
records. ' • 



3, Single pages can be laid out on tables, floors, and other flat 
surfaces protected if necesstry by paper towels or clean, un- 
printed newprint. Or clotheslines may be strung close together 
and records laid across them for drying. 



4. 



5. 



If records are printed on coated paper, they must be separated 
from one another to prevent them from sticking together. This i. 
•tedious process which requires skill and patience. Practice 
ahead of time will prove useful in case of emergency. Place a 
piece of polyester film on the stack of records. Rub it gantly 
down on the top document. Then slowly lift the film while at the 
same time peeling off the top sheet. Hang tha polyester film up 
to dry on the clothesline using clothespins. As the record dries. 
It will separate from the surface of the film. Before it falls 
remove it and allow it to finish drying on a flat surface. 

Once dry. records may be rehoused in clean folders and boxes. Or 
they may be photocopied or reformatted on microfilm or f^che 
Dried records will always occupy more space than ones which have 
not been water-damaged. . 
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21. 



BSCOVBSZ: SOMMm 07 NBB>S 
Action for Bator «nd/or Firo OoMge 

I. laagdiate Prior-jg-i** 

y^chniques for lUndlit.^ «nd R«ttov«l 

A. Handling 

B* Raaoring 

C. OocuBonting 

0. Cleaning 

E. Packing 

Tgchnioue i for R«>eovjiT-y 

A. Air drying 

B. Frooxa-drying 

C. Oabuaidifying 
0* Vaeuum-dxying 
2. Vacuua fraaxa-drying 

Rehab ilitatian 

A. Sorting 

B. Cleaning 

C. Rabinding and Rapaira 

D. ohalf Preparation 
B. Catalog Maintenance 
P. Reshelving 
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22. 

9. KEBABXLITATIOM 

Once materials are dried they must often still be sorted, cleaned 
"""r'" IJ^''-""'^' returned to the shelves in some ' 

lltll\.^1'-''-°r'^-^l "'I""* Pocl^ets. security tags, and 

rehabilitation process may take a long time. 

^« ^Jf-.'^iT "^^''^ f"'^ «taff. space, or train- 

ing will help provide economies of tiiae and expense. Planning ahead can 
often assist m accomplishing two needs or more with the same activity 
BecauEe the Los Angeles Central Public Library card catalog is vi^tSiy 
useless due to the terrible loss of 400.000 books in 1986. stafJare 
building a computer-accessed catalog as an efficient way to ident?" lost 
materials, record the presence of salvaged ones, and brLg themselves up 
dJsa'^r'f^rr ^"'^ "^'^ ^^'^^ after a m^for 

- drying 

- sorting 

- cleaning 

- repairing 

- binding or rebinding 

- rehousing, e.g., boxes, pamphlet binders, folders 
tagging for security 

- shelf preparation including labels and pockets 

- changing records cither on-line or at the catalog/ 

shelf list 
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23. 



RECORD OF DISASTER RECOVERY ACTIVITIES FOR LIBRARY AND ARCHIVAL COLLECT! 

The New Yoric State Library is keeping a r^ecczd of disasters involving library 
and euxhival aaterials. If you have such a disaster, please forward this 
inforroation to the New York State ConservatioiVRreservatiQn Program, New Yorkl 
State Library, 10-<-47 cultural Education Center, Albany, NY 12230, Ihank youl 
for your casperation. 

Reportijjg Date: * 
Name of person filing report: I 
Institution: 

Address: | 
Telephone #: ( ) - 

Date of Disaster: ^ 

Nature of disaster: floo d leaking roof burst pic e fixe 1 

other, please S5»cify 



What type of material was damaged or affected? Please indicate the quantity of 
material affected in the space provided next to each category of material. 

books phofcogra]!;^ Tnaniicgryipfc s videotape s 

periodicals .microfilin catalogue cards 

other ^ 

Indicate the level and type of damage to materials by writing a percentage of 
the total volume involved in the disaster next to each category below. 

burned and oorapletely lost saturated with water 

danp but not saturated^ soiled and saturated__ 

moldy 

other, please specify 
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Whar did ycu do? 

inplementad salvaga operation caLLled NEDCC for assistance 
other 



If you called soTaeone for assistance, was the assistance helpful? 
not helpful If not, why 



Vihat additional help did you need? 



Did ycur organization have a formal ^^^^q^^r plan? yes no. 

If so, did it help you respond effectively? yes no 

If not, why 



May we share the information on this form with others? yes no. 
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11. APFEM)ICBS/ASZACEMENrS 

.This is a reasonable place to put infonnatio;i you have gathered which 
does not quite fit in the other sections. One important inclusion is maps 
or floorplans of the library/libraries, archives, or other buildings hous- 
ing collections you are involved with. The isaps should be marked to 
indicate the locations of priority materials, exits, windows, corridors, 
shelving ranges, and any other applicable information like fire and smoke 
alarms and extinguishing equipment. 

Other useful information might include lists of people, regional 
services, civil defense experts, suppliers, etc. which could prove helpful 
in times of crisis. 

Forms, lists, or ideas from other institutions could also be placed 
here for quick reference. 
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26. 



SAMPLE FLOOR LAYOUT FOR A DISASTER PLAN 



Academic Building A 3rd Floor Library and Offices 



ofTic* 



lira 



44- 



offic* 



44 



ofTic* 



" offica 



0 



clost( 



office 



++ 



oHict 



4i 



ilavator 



office 



n 



f 

offict 



t 

oftoi 


1 




s 


t 


a 


0 

office 


1 




0 











9 

I 



Library ' 



++ 



OfflCS 



1^ 



rafamnea 
daak 




B 



® 



H sprinklers * windows 

g fir« •ittngutshar B book stacks 

priorities are numbered © 0 



SsJiyA Buchua 
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27. 

LOS ANGELES PUBLIC LIBRARY DISASTER RECOVERY PROJECT 



INITIALS 

DATE : SHEET NO. 





GREEN 


RED 


RED/BLUE 


BLUE 


YELLOW 


BLACK 




Return to 
Shelves 


Repair, & 
or Clean 


Repair, 

Clean, 

ReDlnd 


Rebtnd 


Set Aside 

for 
Selector 


Discard 
















TOTALS 















o TOTAL THIS SHEET 

ERIC 42 



12. BIBLI06BAPHT 



There are a number of good bibliographies dealing with the subject of 
disaster preparedness and recovery for a variety of library and archival 
materials including film, photographs, and magnetic media. Including them 
as part of your plan will allow you to find quickly a source of detailed 
information about materials, technologies, experts, ideas, and 
suggestions. Toby Murray's bibliography is one of the most extensive and 
current. It nay be obtained free from the author: 



Toby Murray 
Preaei-vation Officer 
McFarlin Library 
University of Tulsa 
Tulsa, OK 7A10A 



Disaster Biblioyraphy; Selected High lights for Man«p >m.n. .^a t,,..— 

Association of Research Libraries. Office of Manageaent Studies. 'Planning 
for Eaergencies.- SPEC Kit No. 69. Washington. DC: ARL. 1980. [S 
IS a compilation of sound advice from a number of experts and 
institutions. Coat is apprcxiaately $25.00 froB ABL.] 

^"''rZLi''^/' i**^""* ^* An Ounce of Prev«.n.,-.n 

Irtl^rl Toronto Area Archivists Group. 1985. [Even though this 

a^nT-i f""" Canadian institutions, the information ia sensible and 
applicable for anyone involved in disaster planning; conference 
proceedings also available.] 

^°^r1: "nl^** P^^f ^g'^ Prevention and Disa ster Preoflr.»d«>.. . Berkeley. 
?e;ke?ev"l97l "^tJ^''"- ^^"-^""5"^- University of California. 
crl^llll:- ^: J^.«OBewh.t dated, but the logical and concise 

organization xt suggeat. is .till extremely useful and worth reading.] 

Buchanan, Sally A. Disaster Plann ing: Preparedness and R..cov^rv f n. 

U^lrJ?^"! ''S'^oo- ' Information Programme and UNISIST, 

UNESCO, pending. 1988. [This is a book about pUnning for disast*; pre- 
paredness and recovery intended for a general JUdlSiSf: some a"Intion 
IS paid to needs cf third world countries and smaller Institutio^!] 

Buchanan, Sally A. -Disaster: Prevention. Preparedness and Action," 

d^te^'^ut'^he -Jbl- ''''' " noi'somewhat 

idlr/ • bibliography contains classic works in the field, and the 

-dvice IS generic enough to provide a foundation for adding exp;r^is.J 

Buchanan. Sally A. "The Stanford Library Flood Restoration Project." 
h a^ '( Phtl L^'wr Y^'^^V - November 1979. pp. 539-48. [The second 
??h ^ Leighton's is the first) of a detailed account of a major 

library flood and the logistics and statistics of recovery.] 

^"^Bus!n!:c'^n^" f . "'"dbook for th e Recovery «f n...^ ,. 

Business Re cords. Prair ie Village, KA: Association of Records Man agers 

in coi:jagrir.T- ''^ » "rong 

media!] »«'^"' photographs, and other special 

43 ^ , 



Hendrika, Klaua B. «nd E.ian Lesser. "Tjisaster Preoaredn.«s o 

r!??:h?r A ^^""^^ and sensible advice froa one of the «os^ 

reliable and respected photographic conservators.] 

Leighton, Philip D. "rae Stanford Flood," CoIIm- & Ra«oa.^>, t -u 

September 1979. pp. A50-59. [The first h aff R<^searrh Libranes . 

Stanford Libraries flood Uee 2^^"" '^"^ 

"""Ji^cf™- The Coming Flood: liuseom ti..., Corning. NY- 

the field of disaster recovery, -aust- reading for everyorte.] 

Mathieson. David F. -^Hurricane Preparednes. : Establishing Workable 

iHJ^rican; c'oint^f] * Pr-cticai advicrfor those who live 

*^"ectalcL"seL ^ 'J""""^ Library R.so»..., 

Technical ServirP^y. January/March 1987. pp. 88-94: £i5r' int»rMtj«r 

oooica anea after a aajor fire anl subsequent water damage.] 

Mbrxia. John. Managing th., Library Fir*, n^.v (2«i .d) . Berkeley CA- 

"^^h^ -d Risk M!ni8i:e;t?^i979. 

l^J^J • I"^*" ^ ^ invaluable source booi for 

d«jxl«i information about fir. protection and prevention syst^^ fnd 

Disaster Recovery." Tulsa. UK: University of Tulsa Libraries 987 

f u^lJ^d'^:* SS'f^^^^^^^ °' ^ P"p"Sdn;ss'which 

in Jh. iSjic?!! ^ ""•^'^^ information written 

O'Connell Mildred. "Disaster Planning: Writing and laplementinR Plans 

^e'^'irarT^JalaT ^^r'"''^"''"' Technology aL ^lllTlJ^T 

4 '^^* ? • ««»ccinct and practical approach to disaster 

SidTrt^Lg'^L^rL'J!^' ^"'^ befJre'""'^' 

^^^'Sl'rfi'Sn^r; 7^^ ^P'" °' '^^^ Florence Flood on Library Conservation 
llse-Jg^S^J p ^ «^ Literaturi PubliSed 

Of the hhto r^'and^b!'^ ' """i* i"''' t^^' provides a bit 

or tne History and background which led to the innovation in recant 

recovery techniques for water-damaged aaterialsj 

3ff?fri988 rS:/" ^r"^-. Washington. DC: Govemient Printing 
ott.ce. 1.988. [Waters has updated his classic pamphlet, which everv 
cultural institution should hold in »ultiple copies, rlldy for 7sl7] 
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EELDRN Stages 
Disaster Recoverj Workshop 



by Handril Butler 
Northfivn Arizona University 
and 
Sheiyl Davis 
University of California, Riverside 



The Inland Empire Libraries Disaster Response 
Network (lELDRN) held its third in a series of 
disaster workshops on September 13, 1989, on the 
Pomona campus 
of Cali&mia State 
Polytechnic Uni- 
versity (Cal Poly). 
lELDRN was es- 
tablished in 1987 
by libraries in 
Riverside, San 
Bernardino, and 
eastern Los Ang^ 
les counties to 
provide mutual 
aid in response to 
any type of li- 
brary disaster 
(see CAN No. 34, 
pages 8-9X In or- 
der to accomplish 
this purpose, 
lELDRN planned 
three workshops 
to stress the goals 
of encouraging and assisting member libraries in 
writing a disaster plan and training disaster f^^rng ^ 
at member institutions. 

The first workshop, held at Loma Linda Univer- 
sity in March 1988 (reported in CAN No. 34), 
stressed disaster prevention and the need for a 
written disaster plan. Thft second workshop (pre- 
viously unreported), conducted March 27, 1989, at 

5iV 




Thi r — ■ Lamentfna womkm bo^tt* Fholot Hsadsll BttlUr. 



the University of California, Riverside, provided par- 
ticipants from fifteen libraries with the opportunity 
to write component parts of a disaster plan using 

their own word- 
processing soft- 
ware. Both IBM 
and Macintosh 
personal comput- 
ers were avail- 
able for use by 
the participants 
throui^ut the 
day. 

Hie basic ele- 
ments of a disas- 
ter plan were 
explained in de- 
tail by lELDRN 
members, who 
then assisted the 
participants at 
their terminals 
in drafting sec— 
tions of their 
plans. Onehi^^- 



lii^t of die program involved demonstrations on die 
use of soflnvare packages to create floor plans. A 
UC-Riverside graphics illustrator was on hand to 
offer suggestions on creating floor plans and modi- 
fying existing plans to clearly show emergency 
equipment lliese first two workshops provided tihe 
foundation for the most recent exercise, which 
stressed disaster team training. 



♦Reprinted from Conservation Administration News » volume 40 (January 1990) 



A total of thirty-seven participants from mxise- 
ums; archives; and academic, public, and corporate 
libraries attended the Cal Poly workshop. Appro- 
priately titled *Wet Book Packout: Hands-On 
Disaster Recovery Workshop," the workshop pro- 
vided first-hand experience in packing-out or 
removing wet books, office files, and assorted media 
materials. 

The day's activities were divided into morning 
and afternoon sessions. The morning session be- 
gan with introductions of participants and super- 
vising lELDBN members facilitators}, followed by 
descriptions of two recent water-related disasters 
at the Cal Poly University Library and the River- 
side PttbUc Library, by Sandy Hanna and Derry 
Juneja, respectively. A discussion of tasks and roles, 
led by Gloria Scott, Corona Public library, preceded 
the actual packout exercise. 

Particq»nts were divided into seven teams, with 
each member assigned a role and spedfiic tadL to 
perform. Tsam members were selected firom neigh- 
boring institutions, because in a crisis, neighbors 
would probably be called first Assignments in eadi 
team included Team Leader, Supply Officer, Re- 
corder, Sorters), and PadteKs). A color-coded name 
tag designated each person's role. 

Tabid of Contents ^— — — 
Articles: 

lELDRN Stages Disaster Recovery Workshop 



by Randall Butler and Sheryl Davis 1 

Of Poultices and Bamboo Knives 

by Michael McColgin....^ 6 

PALMCOP: A Statewide Preservation Efibrt 
in South Carolina 

by Patricia A. Morris. 10 

Polly Lada-Mocarski* ^^onary Conservator 

by George W. Cooke 8 

Preservation at the State University of New 
York at Stony Brook 

by Roxanna Herrick 4 

Treatment Profile: NEDCCs Bindery 
Conserves an Important Legal Document 
by Gay S. Tracy 12 

Features; 

Book Reviews 26 

Calendar ; 24 

Education 32 

Grant News 24 

Meeting Reporta 13 

News Notes. 22 

Out of the Question, 20 

People 25 

Positions Available 31 

Products & Services. ^ 28 

Publications 23 

Woricshops St Conferences. 29 
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Each Team Leader was responsible for coordinat- 
ing the team effort and supervising the group's 
packout, while the Recorder kept a record of deci- 
sions and procedures. Sorters were responsible for 
removing books from the shelves and transporting 
them on book trucks to the Packers, who in t\zm 
wrapped the materials in freezer paper and boxed 
them spine down. 




SorUrsAVsloaUmaUriak. Photot Randall Btttt<r. 



Teams were assigned three sections of materi- 
als (approximately five hundred books and other 
items) in two ranges, located on a patio outside the 
University Library. Tlie ranges and their contents 
had been thoroughly soaked by library stciFover a 
twenty'^four hour period The teams were given an 
hour to decide on an action plan and to remove as 
many materials as possible. 




David BlM ovMMM sortittf. Photot Randall Buttar. 



While most teams averaged ei^t boxes, one 
managed to successfiilly pack sucteen hoxen-^nt 
for the day. Each team was observed and coached 
when necessary by an experienced lELDRN mem- 



CAN No. 40 



ber or guest f&dlitator. A pallet was loaded with 
two dozen boxes and wrapped in plastic film to 
complete the exercise. The morning session con- 
cluded with a stimulating discussion^ moderated by 
Sheryl Davis, of problems encountered and solutions 
devised by each team. 

Teams were encouraged during the exercise to 
devise a recordkeeping t^ystem and code for each box 
to distinguish the contents as either wet, damp, or 
dry, and also to provide bibliographic control. 
Bedmse the shdves had been load^ ifdth dis^^ 
books in no specific shelf order, teams had to de- 
velop bibliographic schemes that offered a measure 
of controL Most^ teams decided on a scheme that 
numbered the ranges, sections, and shelves to help 
provide inventory controL 




Chris ColMaaa 0V< 
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During the afternoon, participants were divided 
into four groiq>s that rotated between four stations. 
Instructors at each station provided demonstrations 
and hands-on practice in one of four categories: 
^unpacking and diying wet books 
^handling and drying wet papers and photos 
^cleaning and removing mold, and 
^dry cleaning techniques for papers and books. 

Ihe da/s activities closed with a final group dis- 
cussion and a presentation by Randy BuUer oh the 
psychological effects of a disaster on staff and ad- 
ministrators. He summarized the taBc given by Dr. 
Joe D. Ihigpen, a noted crisis management psydiolo- 
gist, at lELDRN's first workshop in March 1988. 
Butler stressed the need for administrators and staff 
to talk and listen to each other, and for individuals 
to develop personal coping skills. 

The "^et Book Packou^ workshop was a valu- 
able learning experience. The workshop was made 
possible by a libraxy Services and Construction Act 
Title III grant administered by the CaHfomia State 
Library, and the generous hospitality of Cal Poly 
and the University's Library administration and 
staff. 
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C.5 COMMON PITFALLS IN EMERGENCY PLANNING APPENDIX C,5 

1. LACK OF INTEGRATION - Emergency planning has not been integrated 
into the company's total management sytem. 

2. LACK OF UNDERSTANDING • Lack of understanding of the different 
dimensions of planning. 

3. MANAGERS NOT INVOLVED - Managers at different levels in the 
organization have not been engaged in or contributed to the planning 
activities early enough in the process to influence the outcome. 

TOP MANAGEMENT EXPECTS IMMEDIATE RESULTS from the planning 
effort. ^ 

5. TOP MANAGEMENT FLEXIBILITY - Top management that is not very 
flexible expects that the plan, as developed, will be realized. 

6. PLANNING RESPONSIBILITY WRONGLY PLACED - The responsibility for 
planning often is wrongly placed in a separate department all by itself. 
This isolation tends to be self-defeating since other departments then tend 
to ignore the plans. 

7. TOO MUCH • TOO SOON • In starting formal planning, too much is 
attempted at once. The effort should begin cautiously (with due regard to 
timing) and thoroughly . The process can realistically be speeded up later 
as opportunity arises. 

«. FAILURE TO OPERATE BY THE PLAN - Management at many levels fails 

to operate by the plan* This may be due to several of the factors 
mentioned above* 

9. CONFUSING FINANCIAL PROJECTION WITH EMERGENCY PLANNING • 
Extrapolation and financial projections are often confused with planning. 
It is up to the planning coordinator to make sure that management 
understands the diff erence« 

10. LACK OF BROAD INPUTS TO THE PLANNING EFFORT - One of the most 
common causes of failure in the planning process is lack of meaningful and 
timely inputs from a broad range of sources in top management down to 
the lowest operating levels* 

IL FAILURE TO SEE THE BIG PICTURE - Many departments or managers fail 

to see the overall picture of planning and get hung up on little details. 

Reprinted from Defence Civil Preparedness Agency. CivU Preparedness Field 
Training Manual SM-32a Participant manual for Emergency Planning Workshop for 
Business and Industry Conferences. Battleoreekt Michigan: March 197S. 
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Southeastern Library Network, Inc. 
1438 West Pcachtrec Street, N,W. 
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CHECKUST FOR DISASTER PREVENTION & PROTECTION 

Prepared by Lisa Fox 
(July 1991) 

Hie inspection checklist provided on the following seven pages is designed to be used 
as part of an tnkitationaldisasto preparedness progxant Through the periodic inspections and 
inf omation-gathering acdvities outlined here, the staff can reduce the institution's vulnerability 
to disaster. Some of this information will be gathered in regular toun of the buildings while 
other elements will be ascertained in conversations with otivets in the organization. 

The infarmation gathered wiU be used primarily in two ways. First, some conditions wiU 
be foimd that require repair, replacement, or other maintenance acd^ For example, if drains 
are not flowing freely bom the roof, a shnple cleaning will remedy that conditioxu Or if fire 
extinguishers are missing from a critical area, they may be purchased and ^ Second, the 
staff will identify some conditions that are not easily remediable. The existence of such 
conditions will alert tiie institution to vulnerabilities that must be considered in the institution's 
disaster plan. For example, if there is no automatic fire suppression capability, it may not be 
immediately installed But this vulnerability should signal the disaster preparedness team to 
plan carefully for other strategies that will reduce the risk of fire. 

In actual use, the institution will create its own checklists based on the frequency with 
which each item needs to be checked Some will need attention only once or every fow years 
(eg., identifying the type of roof on the structure). Others will require just annual or semi- 
annnual inq>ections, as is the case with fumace and boiler inspections. Others will merit 
monthly monthly or quarterly attention, such as fire ^ctinguisher inspections and examination 
of the plumbing. 

Many of the inspections outlined here are likely to be the duty of personnel responsible 
for facilities maintenance. In those cases, the repository staff need only (a) develop mechanisms 
for learning of remedial actions that are ne^ed and (b) verify that the inspections are done as 
scheduled Those areas not induded in inspections by fadlities staff shouM be assigned to st^ 
in the library/archives. One individual shoiiM keep copies of the completed checklists and track 
progress in completing repairs and other actions noted on the forms; this may be done by the 
administrator responsibility for the building or by the chak of the disaster preparedness 
committee. 

Most librarians and archivists will require some education in order to carry out a disaster 
disaster preparedness program. A bibliography of readings (available from the SOUNET 
Preservation Program) will provide a good starting point Training programs on disaster 
preparedness are offered by SOUNET and other organizations through^ Contact 
the Preservation staff at the above address for further information about these 
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SOLCM^r; Disaster Ftevention/Fiotection Checklist 9^ Page 2 



Condition Action Required Action Complete 

Aiea/Itcm to be Inspected OK? (Describe in detail) (date and initial) 



1, Outdoor hazards; 

* Sailings, benches, planters, □ yes 
L^t/flag poles wdl anchored? □ no 

* Overiianging trees/branches □ yes 
trimmed? □ no 

Z Building; 

^ No sign of cracks/seepage □ yes 

visitde in exterior or interior □ no 
walls? 

* (3omplianoe with seismic, fire, □ yes 
dectricaL and other Godtt? C no 

3. Roofc 

* 'Stoped'' or "pitdwd" (ie^ not □ yes 
flat)? a no 

* Roof covering sound? No □ yes 
buckling/bubbles, leaka^ cracks, □ no 
standing water? 

* Flasliing/cauDdng intact □ yes 

□ no 

* Equipment on roof prohibited? □ yes 
or (if present) properly □ no 
andiored? 

4. Drainai^; (eaves, gutters, downspouts, 
satppers, drains, interior columns) 

* Connected into sewer system? □ yes 
Water directed away from □ no 
building footings? 

^ Draining freely ? □ yes 

□ no 

^ Good drainage around doors? □ yes 

□ no 
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SOUNET; Disaster Frevention/Piotection Checklist 



Pages 



Condition Action Required Action Complete 

Area/Item to be Inspected OK? (Descrit>e in detail) (date and initial) 



5. Windows and skvligfatyr 

* CauUdng/sealants sound? 0 yes 

□ no 

* Tvees/limbs trinuned away? O yes 

□ no 

6. Fire safety; 

* Hie-xesistant structure? □ y^ 

□ no 

* Concrete flooring, widi no air □ yes 
passages between floors? □ no 

* Concealed spaces (e.g., £dse □ yes 
ceilings) identified? □ no 

* Hre detection in aU concealed □ yes 
spaces? a no 

* Stairways and pipe shafts □ yes 
enclosed? □ no 

* Electrical wiring in good □ yes 
condition? □ no 

* Appliance oords in good □ yes 
condition? □ no 

* Appliances unplugged ni^itiy? 0 yes 

□ no 

* Do staff have keys to mechanical □ yes 
rooms and janitorial dosets? □ no 

* Regular Hre Marshall visits? □ yes 

□ no 
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Hre Marshall visits used □ yes 

produdive^^? (e^i floor plans □ no 
given to Hre Department; hi^- 
priority collection areas noted; 
appropriate foUowHip on 
observed Code violations) 
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SOUNET: Disaster Ftevention/Frotection Checklist 0^ Page 4 

Condition Action Required Action Complete 

Area/Item to be Inspected OK? (Describe in detail) (date ami initial) 

(File Safety, continued) 

Detection systems: 

• appropriate type(s) present? □ yes 

□ no — 

• wiled to 24-hour monitoring □ yes . 
station? □ no 

* tested r^iulariy? □ yes 

□ no 

♦ Appropriate extinguishers □ yes ' 

prmnt? Iiispected appropriately □ no 

and on sdiedule? 

♦ Automatic suppression qrstem □ yes 

Qa, spk^nklers, Halon) present □ no 

and operating? 

♦ Staff trained in: 

- sounding alarms? □ yes 

□ no 

* interpreting annunciator panels □ yes 

(if proent)? □ no 

" notifying Rre Dept and others □ yes 

as called for? □ no 

- using extinguishers? □ yes 

□ no 

* turning otf power, HV AC, □ yes 
sprinklers, gas main? □ no 

• closing fine doors? □ yes — 

□ no 



- overseeing evacuation? 



□ yes 

□ no 



SOUNET: Disaster Fx«vention/Frotection Checklist 



Pages 



Condition Action Required Action Complete 

Area/Item to Inspected OK? (Describe in detail) (date and initial) 



7. Heatinff . VAnH1aH»n^ atiH t»ti.- 

conditioniny (HVAQ system; 

* Automatic shut-otf cajuicityr in □ yes 

event of fire? O no 

* Furnace/boiler inspected eadi □ yes 

Wl? □ no 

^ Air cmditioning: 

-no leaks? □ yes 

□ no 

- no moM present? □ yes 

□ no ^ 

- effective diainage from □ yes ^ 

condensati(»i-coIlecting pans? □ no 

- dehumklification capacity? □ yes 

□ no 

- capable of operating on exhaust □ yes ^ 

to reduce smoke? □ no 

* Shelves weU bxaoed? □ yes 

□ no 

* No water sources bcated above □ yes 

collections? □ no 

* Books shelved snu^y? □ yes 

□ no 

* Shelving 4-6- off floor? Dyes 

O no 

* ^'Canopies*' atop shdving units? O yes 

□ no 

* No valuable materials in □ yes 

basementif □ no 

* Exits unobstracted? □ yes 

□ no 

* Important collections away from □ yes 
windows? □ no 
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SOUNET: Disaster Prevention/Protection Checklist 0^ Page 6 

Condition Action Required Action Complete 

Area/Item to be Inspected OK? (Describe in detail) (date and initial) 

9. Protection from water damage; 



Pipes and plumbing well □ yes 

supported? □ no 

No pipe/plumbing leaks? □ yes 

□ no 

Water detectors present? □ yes 

□ no 

Sump pumps and back-ups □ yes 

present? □ no 

Appropriate dehumklifiers □ yes 

available? □ no 

NoIeakage/seepagetiut)u^ □ yes 

walls? □ no 

Valuable materials stored above □ yes 

ground level? □ no 

Valuable and (ragile media □ yes 

stored in protective enctosures? □ no 

Do staff have keys to medianical □ yes 

rooms and janitorial closets? □ no 

Do sta^ know bcation of water □ yes 

main and have appropriate tools □ no 
(if needed) for shut-off? 



10. Security; 

* Book drops (if any) located away □ yes 
from building or in fire-resistant □ no 
enclosure? 

* Building exterior wdl lighted? □ yes 

□ no 

* Locks/alarms on all windows □ yes 
and doors? O no 
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SOUNET: Disaster Pxevention/Frotection Oiecklist 0^ 



Page 7 



Condition Action Requiied Action Complete 

Area/Item to be Inspected OK? (Describe in detail) (date and initial) 

(Secuiily, continued) 

♦ Intrusion detoctors/alanns □ yes 
present and monitored 24-hours7 □ no 

* Effective dosing procedmes to O yes 

ensure building is vacant? □ no ~ 



11. Hmisekegpinfp 

^ Qeaning supplies and other □ yes 

flammables stored safdy? □ no 

* Trash removed nightly? □ yes 

□ no 

* Staff room cleaned daily and □ yes 
well? a no 

^ Smoking prohibited? □ yes 

□ no 

^ Food and drink prohibited? and □ yes 

prohibitum enf6n:ed7 □ no 

* Pest management strategies in □ yes 
place and effective? □ no 

12. Insurance! 

* Poliqr up to date? □ yes 

□ no 

* -Acts of God- covered? □ yes 

□ no 

^ Replacement costs specified as □ yes 

needed? □ no 

^ Staff aware of records required □ yes 

for daim, and those records □ no 
maintained safdy? 

* DupUate shelflist; Gitabg, □ yes 
inventory, and/or badc*up □ no 
computer upes for entire 

collection? 
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SOUNET; Dl$aiter Prevention/Protection Checklist 



Pages 



Condition Action Required Action Complete 

Area/Item to be Inspected OK? (Describe in detail) (date and initial) 

13. Constmction projects; 



^ ResponsibUity for fire safet}^ □ yes 

precautions deariy specified in □ no 
contract? 

* Hie guards used in all O yes 
cuttii^/wdding operations? □ no 

^ Ddms removed ni^dy? □ yes 

U no 

* Hiercsistant partitions used? □ yes 

□ no 

Extxa fire extinguishers on hand? □ yes 

□ no 
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Southeastern Library Network, Inc. 
1438 West Peachtree Street. N.W. 

Suite 200 

Atlanta. Georgia 30309-2955 
Telephone (404) 892-0943 
ToU-Free 1-800-999-8558 
FAX (404) 892-7879 



DISASTER RECOVERY SERVICES & SUPPUES: 
A SELECTED LIST OF SOURCES 

Compiled by Lisa L. Fox • October 1992 



The following list includes companies that provide specialized services and information that n^y be useful 
in carrying out disaster recovery activities. Each entry includes ti»e company's name, mailing address, 
and phone number. In the right column is a brief indication of the services or products available Arou^ 
each company. For information about sources of tdated supplies such as environmental- monitorixsg 
equipment, consult the latest version of the SOUNET technical leaflet. Some Sources of 
ComervatkmlPreservatkm Supplies md Equipment. 

Inclusion in this list does not imply SOUNET endorsement i^or does the omission of any supplier indicate 
censure. Since most of the firms induded on this SOUNHT list have been involved in disaster recovery 
operations in Ubiariesand/or archives, dvey are likdy to be sensitive to the special requirements of tiiese 
collections. 

Many o Aer local resources can be identified throu^ the YeJlow Pages* Look under headings sudi as: 
dehumidifymg equipment, which also indudes firms Aat provide dehunridification services on-site and/or 
at ttieir plants; fire and wioer damage restoration ; jamtar service for assistance with basic dean-up; pest control 
services, which will indude fumigation as well as extennination; smoke odor counteracting service tor firms 
thatspedalizeindeaninganddeodori2ation;and wtefi^^ Local companies are likely to 

be less aware ot current lescarch and preferences associated wiA disaster recovery in libraries and 
archives, so the buyer must carefully evaluate them. 

Before induding any oi^.ization in an institutional plan, the staff should be sure to contact ttie company 
to verify that the information is correct, identify a contact person, and probably to gather cost estimates 
and ascertain ottier specific terms* 
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American Freeze-Dry, Inc. 
411 White Horse Pike 
Audubon, NJ 08106 
609-546-0777 

American Institute for Conservation 
3545 WiUiamsburg Lane, N.W. 
Washington, DC 20008 
202-364-1036 ' 



a variety of recovery services, 
induding freeze-drying, fumigation, 
smoke odor removal, and cleaning 



refenal to conservators 
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Disaster Recovery Services & Supplies (October 1992) 



Page 2 



a variety of recovery erviccs, 
including Ore' and water iair e 

-eco- ' ry 



Blackmon-Mooring-Steamatic 

Catastrophe, Inc. (BMS CAT) 
One Sununit Avenue, Suite 202 
Fort Worth, TX 76102 

817-926-5296 

24-hour hotline: 800433-2940 

BMS CATalsohasa regional offices in AOanta imr4S7-W7) and elsewhere; the Fort 
provide referral to these 



. r^ office can 



Conservation Center for Art' 

& Historic Arti&cts 
264 South 23rd Street 
Philadelphia, PA 19103 

215-545^13 

Docianent Reprocessors 
41 Sutter Street, Suite 1120 
San Francisco, CA 94104 

80a4-DRY]NG or .415-362-1290 

Dorlen Products 
6615 West Layton Avenue 
Mawaukee,WI 53220 
414-282-4840 

DuFont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 
Fabrics and Hnishes Dept 
Industrial Products Division 
Wilmington, DE 19898 

Eastman Kodak Co. 

(Contact nearest office for information) 

Film Technology 
6900 Santa Monica Builevard 
Honywood,CA 90038 
213-464-3456 

Getty Conservation Institute 
4503 Qencoe Avenue 
Marina del Rey, CA 90292 
213-822-2299 

Graham Magnetics, Inc 
6625 Industrial Park Boulevard 
North Richland Hills, TX 76118 
817-281-9450 



information, especially about conservators 



a variety of recovery services, 
indudic^ vacuum freeze-drying, 
smoke odor removal, cleaning, 
fumigation 

water-sensing alarms 



Mylar rolls 



reprocessing of Kodak film/microfilm 



restoration of 16- and 35mm movie film 



information on sm ■ ng artworks 



salvage of com; ^r ir iia 
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Disaster Recovery Services & Supplies (October 1992) 



Pages 



Library of Congress infonnation 

National Preservation Program Office 

LM-G07 

Washington, DC 20540 
202-707-1840 



Loss Control Services information and consultation on 

ATTN: John Morris fire protection and recovety 

3333 Nutmeg Lane 
Walnut Creek, CA 94598 
415-933-3365 



F* Bank Restoration Company wide nmge of recovery services for 

6659 Peadtttee Industrial Blvd. libraiy/arduval materials, including 

Suite AA dehumidification, dryii^ smoke removal 

Norcross, GA 30092 and deodorization, and fumigation 

800-843-7284 outside Georgia 
404-448-7250 in Georgia 

M.F. Bank has (rtherregiond offices; 
directory 

Munters Moisture Control Services dehumidification and vacuum drying 

6900 Peachtree Industrial Blvd. 
Suite I 

Noraoss.GA 30071-1030 
404-242-0935 

Moisturt Control has regional offices ihrou^$out the courttry; to obtmn phone numbers for these, contact 
tite Norcross office or tiie national headquarters (617-388-4)600) 

National Archives & Records Administration information 
Conservation Lab 
NNPD, Room B-1 
Washington, DC 20408 
202-501-5630 



National Center for mm & Video Preservation information 
2021 North Western Avenue 
Los Angeles, CA 90027 
213-«56-7637 

Northeast Docun»\t Conservation Center information about recovery, 

100 Brickstone Square and refenral to conservators 

Andover,MA 01810-1428 
508-470-1010 

Odomaster Canada Canadian dixHsion of Unsmoke, described bdow 

994 Westport Crescent 
Unit A-7 

Mississauga, Ontario L5T IGI Canada 
800-233-6037 
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Pest Cbntrol Services, Inc. 
c/o Dr. Thomas Parter 
44 West Essex Avenue 
Lansdown, PA 10950 
215-284-6249 

Randomex, Inc. 
1100 East Waiow Street 
Signal Hill, CA 90806 
213-595-8301 

Raychem Corporation 
TraceTek Products Group 
300 Constitution Drive 
MenloParicCA 94025 
415-3 J32. 

Ke-Oda Chemical Engineering Co. 
100 Industrial Parkway 
P. O. Box 424 
Chagrin Falls, OH 44022 
216-247-4131 (call collect) 

SOLEX,.Inc 

2700 Post Oak Boulevard 
Suite 1530 
P. O. Box 460242 
Houston, TX 77056 
713-963-9405 

SOUNET Preservation Program 
1438 West Peachtree Street, N.W. 
Suite 200 

Atlanta, GA 30309-2955 

800-999-8558, 404-892-0943 

Unsmoke Systems, Inc 
1135 Braddock Avenue 
Braddock,PA 15104 
800-332-6037 

Wei T'o Associates, Inc 
F. O. Drawer 40 
21750 Main Street, Unit 27 
Matteson,IL 60443 
312-747-6660 



consultation on pest control 
and fumigation 



saiva^ of computer media Data Recovery Division 



water-sensing cable 



cleanii^ and deodorization of 
fire-damaged materials 



on-site dehumidification 
and selected other services 



information and referrals 



fire and water damage restoration, deodorization, 
ddiumidification services; plus supply /equipment sales 

for Canada, see "Odomaster" entry 

fre^e-dty /extermination machine 




Management Strategies for Disaster Preparedness 



by Lisa L. Fox 

FROM: The ALA Yearbook of Library and 
Information Services , vol. 14, 
Chicago: ALA, 1989. 



The ALATRTSD (Resources and Technical 
Services Division) Preservation of Library 
Materials Section (PLMS) adopted a new 
section structure during 1988. That struc- 
kure is significant in the development of the 
preservation field as a whole, for it trans- 
forms the Section*s Executive Committee 
firom its previous role of acting as a monitor 
of PLMS committee activities to a new one 
of building links and alliances between 
PLMS and the RTSO and ALA communi* 
ties. The creation of a new committee for 
Program Management reflects the fact that 
preservation does not consist simply of such 
discrete activities as binding, repair, and 
educatiout but entails management of a 
complex library prc^lem« 

The reorganization of PLMS reflects a 
growing sophistication in the preservation 
field as a whole. Less visible is the fact that 
the profession's knowledge of specific areas 
of preservation such as disaster prepared- 
ness, book repair, and microfilming ma- 
tured significantly in the past ten years and 
seems now to have reached a new plateau. 
That maturation can be seen especially as 
one examines emerging views toward disas- 
ter preparedness, views that increasingly 
focus on improved strategies for manage- 
ment. 

Eariy Developments. The 1966 flood of 
the Amo River and consequent devastation 
of cultural institutions in Florence. Italy, is 
commonly credited with stimulating the li- 
9^J™^ profession's awareness that disaster 



preparedness is an important activity. Con- 
servators, librarians, and curators from ail 
over the world converged on Florence to 
help pull priceless documents and art works 
firom the mud and begin salvaging them. 
The participants in this massive effort real- 
ized that little was known about how to cope 
with such damage, but many important re- 
covery techniques were developed or re- 
fined in that project. The second major 
result of the Florence flood was the vivid re- 
alization that all cultural institutions are 
vulnerable to such disasters, and that most 
are unprepared to deal with them. Soon 
thereafter, the enormity of the problem was 
brought closer to American librarians with 
the fires at Temple University's Klein Law 
Library (1972) and the Military Records 
Center (1973) and the 1972 floods in the 
Northeast following Hurricane Agnes. 

Veterans of disasters quickly began using 
their experiences to teach and write on the 
subject. This publishing output created 
many works now considered classics in the 
field of disaster preparedness, including Pe- 
ter Waters' Procedures for Salvage of Water 
Damaged Library Materials (1st ed.. 1975) 
and John Martin's The Coming Flood: Mu* 
seum Under Wate: in 1977. TTiese works, 
like most of those written in the 1970s and 
early '80s. focused on articulating sound, 
practical procedures for salvaging wet ma- 
terials from libraries, archives, and muse- 
ums. 

Elements of Disaster Preparadness. Over 
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the course of the past 20 years, consensus 
has emerged on most facets of this field. Di- 
saster preparedness is the comprehensive 
term that describes strategies employed to 
protect library resources from unexpected 
or accidental loss from external causes, 
whether these be minor (as those resuhing 
from broken plumbing) or cataclysmic 
(flooding, fire, and the like). Disaster pre- 
paredness includes three facets: protection, 
recovery, and planning/ 

Protection involves activities taken to 
prevent or minimize damage to collections. 
It requires, first, that a library gs$BS% its vul- 
nerability to such natural disasters as 
floods* earthquakes, and hurricanes, and to 
other incidents such as roof leaks, plumbing 
malfunctions, fire, and mold outbreaks. 
Sec4)nd, it necessitates taking steps to pre- 
vent or to reduce the impact of disasters. 
Such protection takes a variety of forms: in- 
stalling fire detectors and sprinkler sys- 
tems, bracing shelves to resist earthquake 
danuge, regularly maintaining plmnbing 
and draiiuge systems, and storing collec- 
tions in areas usilikely to sustain water dam- 
age from floods, roof leaks, or broken win- 
dows. 

Recovery begins only after a disaster has 
occurred and involves three stages: re- 
sponse, salvage, and rehabiliUtion. In the 
response stage, the staff organizes the recov- 
ery project by notifying necessary person- 
nel, procuring supplies and services fw re- 
covery, stabilizing the building's en- 
vironment, and assessing the damage. The 
salvage stage involves pKking and remov- 
ing materials from the afGscted site, stabiliz- 
ing them (most often through freezing), and 
drying them by any of a variety of processes 
(including air-drying, dehumidification, 
and vacuum thermal- or freeze-drying). The 
rehabilitation stage for books and docu- 
ments may include such steps as cleaning, 
fumigation, repair, rebinding, affbdng new 
labels and plates, reshelving, rehousing ar- 
chival materials, and deodorization and re- 
moval of smoke or soot from fire-damaged 
materials. Rehabilitation of non-paper ma- 
terials such as photographic and magnetic 
media often involves reprocessing and/or 
copying the salvaged item onto a nev/, sta- 
ble medium. 

The third element of disaster prepared- 
ness^and one that overarches protection 
and recovery—is the most critical: plan- 
ning. In this activity* discrete lists of facts, 
resources, procedures, priorities, and op- 
tions are brought together to form a coherent 
working document that will guide library 
policy and staff action on a day-to-day basis 
and in a disaster situation. The disaster plan 
should include such informational compo- 
nents as floor plans, lists of suppliers and 
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other resources, personnel directories, in- 
surance and accounting instructions, and 
various checklists. Perhaps more impor- 
tantly, it should serve as a guide for the staff' 
in recovering from disasters of various 
scopes, and it should include instructions 
and procedures that will be relevant in vari- 
ous scenarios. That is, it should reflect in 
some detail the library*s plans for coping 
with incidents ranging from small water 
leaks to mold outbreaks to devastating fire 
or flood. 

Current Situation. Certain activities that 
comprise disaster preparedness have been 
exceedingly well documented* Many excel- 
lent publications are available to help librar- 
ians implement a disaster preparedness 
project, and many organizations and insti- 
tutions are willing to share their resource 
lists and information sheets with their col- 
leagues/ For the most part, however, avail- 
able resources focus on protection and re- 
covery; they lack detailed guidance on 
planning. 

Over the course of some 20 years, the li- 
brary profession has generated a vast array 
of content-oriented information on disaster 
preparedness. Luckily, most disasters have 
increased librarians* knowledge of recovery 
procedures,mnd an increasing number of 
commercial firms that offer recovery ser- 
vices have emerged. Librarians* knowledge 
has also increased through the many arti- 
cles, books, and workshops that offer 
sound, detailed advice on what to include 
in vulnerability assessments, the pros and 
cons of various sprinkler systems, and de- 
tailed procedures for drying wet books. 
Preservation specialists clearly have been 
guided by the belief that this information 
would make it simple for institutions to de- 
velop disaster plaiu.^ 

Such content-oriented resources have al- 
most succeeded in developing a "cook- 
book** approach to protection and recovery. 
Hoivever, most emphasize the content of di- 
saster preparedness, but do not adequately 
address the process by which a coherent 
whole is formed. Thus, even after a librarian 
has filled in all the blanks in the useful 
workbooks that attempt to systenutize the 
disaster preparedness process, the result is a 
compendium of solid information, but not 
actually a plan. Disaster planning can no 
more be reduced to a "recipe** than can au- 
tomation planning. In each case« experts 
can offer guidance on technical matters; 
they can outline options and discuss their 
merits: they can suggest issues to be ad- 
dressed; they can describe how others have 
addressed them, but they cannot develop a 
modus operandi. In the flnal analysis, eacii 
library must develop its own plan. 

In the past two decades, the professian'b 
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understanding of disaster preparedness has 
grown significantly, and a consensus has 
emerged about what constitutes disaster 
preparedness and the critical role of plan- 
ing. Many excellent resources are avail- 
able. And there is a growing awareness 
(spurred most recently by the fires at the Los 
Angeles Central library and the Leningrad 
Library) that libraries must have disaster 
plans. Yet, many libraries still have not de* 
veloped a disaster plan, and too few existing 
plans are workable documents that are well 
incorporated into the iiutitution's opera- 
tioiu. Few go beyond the stage of list- 
compilation. 

Recognizinr these problems, PLMS mem- 
bers, during the 1987 ALA Midwinter Meet* 
ing, proposed an intensive conference on 
disaster preparedness. The proposal was 
approved by RTSD; the PLMS planning 
committee was formed;' and on July 8, 
1988, RTSD held a preconference on * 'Man- 
agement Strategies for Disaster Prepared- 
ness."' 

The program title, like its content, re- 
flected the planners' awareness that what 
was lacking in disaster preparedness was at- 
tention to the monogement of the process. 

Fmerging Management Stntegiea* It is 
evident that further thought and work must 
be concentrated on disaster preparedness. 
Presmration librarians, especially those in- 

plved in teaching and writing, must de- 
velop or adapt better ways for managing the 
planning process and for incorporating di- 
saster preparedness into the daily work of a 
library. The profession has begun to ^lore 
more effective management strategies for 
developing and implementing di^iaster pre- 
paredness. Some of the more promising 
strategies are: (1) more broad-based partici- 
pation in the planning process, (2) greater 
integration of disaster preparedness into 
other library operations, (3) adoption of a 
phased implementation strategy, and (4) 
more effective use of cooperative opportuni- 
ties. Discussion of these four prospects 
forms the core of this article. 
Participation. As preservation specialists 
amdyze the obstacles to disaster prepared- 
ness, it is becoming clear that the ''Lone 
Ringer** approach to disaster planning sel- 
dom works. Early preservation programs 
frequently developed in libraries due to the 
impetus and energy (if not outright nag- 
ging) of one dedicated, motivated individ- 
ual on the staff. Typically, this person be- 
tiam committed to the goal of preservation, 
Mcame knowledgeable about the Held, and 
began advocating and/or impleD nting 

*«anges in library operations. 
Similarly, many disaster plans have 

•volved from one individuars growing 
•roness that libraries are vulnerable to (or 



are frequently experiencing) disasters of 
various types— the dramatic hurricane or 
the more common roof leak. While many 
such disaster plans exist on paper, few have 
an impact on the regular operation of li- 
braries. Stipulated schedules for roof in- 
spections are not followed; in-house recov- 
ery supply stockpiles are not maintained; 
insiirance policies are not updated, and fire 
safety recommendations are not imple- 
mented. 

The basic failure of disaster plans devel- 
oped by "Lone Rangers** arises primarily 
firom lack of participation. Because other 
staff members are not given an opportunity 
to develop a sense of "ownership** toward 
the disaster preparedness effort, they de- 
velop no sense of responsibility for its suc- 
cess. 

As long as disaster preparedness seemed 
simply to require training a few people in 
how to air-dry damp books, it •'may" have 
seemed simple for libraries to permit one in- 
dividual to develop procedures. However, 
in the wake of recent disasters and the con- 
comitant maturation of the Held, it has be- 
come evident that an effective disaster plan 
must reflect hard choices. Many of the ques- 
tions to consider cut to the heart of library 
priorities and staff allegiances: Which will 
we save first, the reference books or the spe- 
cial collections? Who will have final author- 
ity for directing the recovery project, the di- 
rector or the local preservation librarian? 
Should our capital budget proposal include 
a new sprinkler system or an online catalog? 

Such questions are difficult to answer, 
and they require broad-based input &om the 
library sUff. U the plan is to wori;, such 
questions must be fiiced directly, and voices 
on all sides must be heard. The dialogue 
must include administrative, professional, 
and support staff; and the perspectives of 
bibliographers and reference staff, cata-* 
logers, circulation and loan services person- 
nel, media specialists, and other technical 
and public services departments must be 
sought. Each staff member has a unique per- 
spective on the collection and its users; each 
will play a valuable role in disaster pre- 
paredness. 

Others beyond the wails of the library 
must help shape the disaster preparedness 
program. Depending on the library's gov- 
ernance structure and other alliances or de- 
pendencies, input from the university, 
county, and community may be needed. 
Very often these irutitutions have disaster 
plans or resources that can be shared. The li- 
brary's plan must be compatible with that of 
relevant organizations. For example, a uni- 
versity library's disaster plans must t>e coor- 
dinated with that of the parent institution, 
and a public library may need to incorporate 
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existing provisions in a county-wide disas- 
ter plan. The staff must know whether the li- 
brary already has been mandated with di- 
saster preparedness responsibilities as is the 
case with some state library agencies. And 
the library must discover how it may draw 
upon existing networks such as the state 
emergency management agency or local 
civil defense. Contacts made dining this 
process will ensure the compatibility of the 
library's plans with existing ones and will 
often strengthen ties to the larger commu- 
nity. 

Only through seeking broad-based input 
and discussion (even heated debate) will the 
final product be a disaster plan that the staff 
and community will support. And only 
then will the plan be a workable document 
that does not gather dust in the files. 
Integration. Just as the "Lone Rangw'* ap- 
proach must give way to a more participa- 
tive process* disaster preparedness activi- 
ties also must be integrated with ongoing 
library operations. In the early days of disas- 
ter preparedness (as of preservation in gen- 
eral), specialists set themselves apart, de- 
claring the importance and uniqueneu of 
their activities. While that philosophy was 
important during the establishment phase 
of this field, it has now become counterpro- 
ductive. Effwtive disaster preparedness 
must be viewed aa only one component of a 
library's overall planning and activities. 
Praservation librariaiu have a much better 
chance of building allianoBS with others and 
of accomplishing their mutual goals by be- 
coming partners in the coalition for the 
good of the library. 

One example of the integrative approach 
is the coordination of collection develop- 
ment or assessment activities and the estab- 
lishment of salvage priorities. Disaster spe- 
cialists have long urged librarians to set 
salvage priorities-^that is, to identify those 
parts of the collection that must be given 
primary, secondary, and tertiary attention 
during recovery from a disaster. However, 
few librarians have actually set such priori- 
ties. Planning for salvage tends often to be 
avoided* even in libraries that have a fledg- 
ling disaster plan. Resistance to articulating 
salvage priorities can be reduced by inte- 
grating this activity into an overall collec- 
tion management plan. It may be useful, 
while conducting a collection asseument or 
developing a collection development pol- 
icy, to query; What parts of the collection 
are most important in the long term and 
which are most crucial to our daily opera- 
tions? Discussion of these issues can bring 
collection development priorities into 
sharper focus and can establish the library's 
salvage priorities. Of course^ the final deci- 
sion about whether a particular library will 
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give first priority to the collections with im- 
mediate value or to those with long-term re- 
search significance will depend on local cir- 
cumstances and needs. 

Space plaiming provides another oppor- 
tunity to integrate disaster preparedness 
into more traditional activities. When a li- 
brary plans new construction, renovation, 
or rearrangement of existing space, disaster 
preparedness merits consideration. For ex- 
ample, significant collections can be moved 
from basements and away from windows to 
reduce their vulnerability to flooding or 
hurricane. When acquiring new shelving, 
libraries can procure units with a canopy 
and with lowest shelves four inches off the 
floor— thus affording some protection from 
water. To reduce the risk of arson, book re- 
turns that open into the library can be en- 
closed or replaced with free-standing units 
away from the building. 

There are other simple ways of integrat- 
ing disaster preparedness into the library's 
day-to-day activities. Various ongoing pre- 
vention measures can prevent disasters or 
minimize their effects. For example, staff ith 
sponsible for closing the building can chedk 
to see that all windows and doors are closed 
and securely locked. Workers in acquisi- 
tioiu and cataloging departments can rou- 
tinely put such important records as on- 
order and in«process files in cabinets at the 
end of the day, rather than leaving them on 
desktops where they are more vulnerable to 
M^ter, fire, and smoke damage. Step stools 
in stack areas can be marked with phospho- 
rescent tape so that they will be visible in a 
darkened or smoke-fiUeid building. Individ- 
ually, none of these strategies are particu- 
larly difficult to implement, and together 
they can be important building blocks in the 
library's disaster preparedness program. 

Phased Implementation, Integration, a 
building-block approach, suggests the third 
management strategy for disaster prepared- 
ness. For too long, many librarians have felt 
that no disaster preparetdness activity could 
begin until the entire disaster plan had been 
completed. Others who have learned how 
far-reaching and complex the subject is 
have, despite their good intentions* simply 
left it undone. Both attitudes fail to recog- 
nize the benefits of "phased disuter pre- 
paredness.** Librarians must begin to ac- 
knowledge that any single step taken, to 
protect the collection from disaster is a valid 
achievement toward the goal of disaster pre- 
paredness. Planners need to segment the job 
into manageabls tasks, phasing in each step 
over time as the staff gains more knowledge 
and commitment. 

Employing a phased disaster prepared- 
ness strategy one library may begin by im- 
plementing such protective measures an 
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I regular roof Inspections and preventive 
maintenance or by shifting collections so 
hat lower shelves are not used. This may be 

Iipecially prudent in a library that regularly 
experiences roof leaks, flooding, or similar 
incidents. Alternatively, the same institu- 
tion might initiate its disaster preparedness 

I effort simply by developing rwounw lists of 
suppliers, services, and sources that may be 
called upon when the collection sustains 

• damage. Another library might begin by 
identifying salvage priorities. Evei^ially, 
such discmte steps will build toward a co- 
herent disaster preparedness plan. In the 

I meantime, these individual actions will 
have begun educating the staff, developing 
an ofganization-wide sensitivity to disaster 
preparedness issues, and cultivating a be* 

IUef that progress can be achieved. 
To ensure successful implementation, a 
few preservation librarians suggest that a di? 

Isaster plan including strategies for protec- 
tion and recovery must not only be created, 
but that a strategy for implementing the di- 
saster schemes mutt be articulated. One of 

I the chief problems in disaster preparedness 
is that too many written disa^ plans are 
never incorporated into the institution's 
real goali, plena, and opemtions. In this 

I context, budgeting, formal designaticn of 
^taff responsibility, and ongoing staff train- 
\g and support must be doidt with* In pm- 

t paring a disaster plan, staff must frequently 
ask« How will this be achieved so that the 
plan will be a feasible one fior the library? 
Whether written or existing primarily !n the 

Imindaof tiieplannen, astndegymustbear^ 
ticolated for ensuring that the disairter pie- 
parednees plania actuially implemented and 
receives ongoing attention. 
■ Librarians axe often dismayed to discover 
9 the chsllengee inherent in implementing a 
disaster preparedness plan, and the preser- 

Ivation field itself is partly responsible for 
the existing inertia. Practitioners have 
•ought to promote disaster preparedness 
(and preservation in general) 1^ talking 

• about iU importance and its benefits, but 
they have not ack^iowledged on the attend* 
«ttt difficulties or costs. Because obstacles 

I have been unseen or dismissed in the plan- 
ning stages, steff becomes disheartened 
when their disaster plan Is not met with in- 
atant acceptance. By adaiowledging and 

Ildenttfying difficulties in the early stages, 
piMnen can increase the staff's eventual 
aonptance of the disaster ptapaiedness ef- 
foil. 

I, In dtveloping a successful implementa- 
•cm plan, staff must recognize that disaster 
^f»P"wness U difficult, because all orga- 
niaational change U difficult. Some aspecta 
f nWu preparedness will challenge 
I fclyl^L h long-standing attitudes as ••we'll 



never experience a flood/' and such in- 
grained habits as leaving fire doors open or 
smoking in the building. Specific plans 
must be laid to motivate and educate the 
staff so that they will embrace changes that 
accompany authentic disaster prepared- 
ness. 

Cooperation. Another management strategy 
for disaster preparedness is cooperative in- 
volvement. For several years, nuny writers 
and speakers have discussed the benefiU of 
cooperation, but few real examples yet ex- 
ist. Most purported cooperatives actually 
consist of a few individuals who are willing 
to make their services available to other in- 
stitutions when they suffer disastera. While 
these important services meet a real need, 
they era mora ''benevolent parasitism** than 
cooperation. 

Mora can be accomplished in truly coop- 
erative disaster praparadness, and a few 
groups ara beginning to realize benefits. A 
consortium of six snull libraries, none of 
which had particular expertise in disaster 
preparedness, jointly retained a consultant 
to their individual vulnerabilities 

and to identify arisaa of common concern 
among the consortium memben. Based on 
this consultation, staff memben of the li- 
braries draw up a ''model** disaster plan 
that could be adapted fay each, and tne li- 
braries ara now exploring the potential of 
developing a common stockpile of recovery 
supplies. Other groups have concentrated 
efi^nts on training atsiff memben locally so 
that eadiia prepared to develop and e xecute 
a disaster plan either in his/her own institu- 
tion or in concert with othen. StfU other 
consortia have shared the woric of identify- 
ing services and supplim. Most successful 
profecta have been mariced by the willing- 
ness of each participating lilrnry to shoul- 
der ita shara of the responsibility for becom-^ 
ing educated and of acting upon that 
knowledge. In these cases, the cooperative 
effort has increased the overall knowledge 
level of the staffs involved and has reduced 
the time that individual paiticipents must 
devote to gathering basic information. 

An additional, little acknowledged bene- 
fit of cooperative disaster planning is the 
maintenance of momentum. For a single li- 
brary acting alone it is all too easy to let di- 
saster preparedness activities slip to one 
side. However, i£ several institutions ara 
working together, they often motivate or 
goad one another to continue the activity: 
for ff deadlines for action ara set, each par* 
ticipant will feel pressura to deliver on 
his/her commitment. 

Cooperation in disaster preparedness, es- 
pecially at local and state levels, is increas- 
ing. As librarians seek greater participation 
from their own staff, and then turn to the 
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surrounding community or network, it is 
not surprising that common needs are iden* 
tified and cooperative solutions begin to 
emerge. This bodes well for the Held: the 
number and quality of successful disaster 
preparedness activities will increase. 

Coaclufion. The 1988 RTSD precon* 
ference, ^'Management Strategies forDisas* 
ter Preparedness.'* stands as a benchmark in 
the development of the field. It reflected the 
recognition that disaster preparedness*— 
like the whole arena of preservation-— must 
rest upon an overall management approach 
and must be well incorporated into a li- 
brary's ongoing operations. It sought to 
communicate that recognition to a national 
audience. 

However, while the conference was de- 
signed to accept more than 100 attendees, 
only about 40 registered, confirming the no- 
tion that most librarians still focus on the 
conteiit<» or information-oriented aspect of 
disaster preparedness, and not on the plan- 
ning process. Thus, many librarians are not 
aware of the management issues Whose sig- 
nificance is now emerging in preservation. 
Also highlighted is the fact that more library 
administrators must accept disaster pre- 
paredness as a serious professional respon- 
sibility. The willingness of administrators 
and other professionals to undertake this re- 
sponsibility may grow as they recognize 
that libraries can improve disaster pre- 
paredness significantly without creating 
massive new programs. Even with limited 
petMunnel and financial resources, applica- 
tion of the numagement strategies outlined 
in this paper and at the preconference can 
accomplish much. 



NOTES 

1. At the outset, it should be acknowl- 
edged thet there is some blurring of the 
distinction between the terms ''disas- 
ter planning" and ''disaster prepared- 
ness.'* This is true because disaster 
planning should incorporate the whole 



gamut of disaster preparedness activi- 
ties* and the sum of the disaster pre- 
paredness activities are reflected in the 
written disaster plan. While no strict 
distinction has emerged, disaster pre- 
paredness is the term used here to en- 
compass all other disaster-related ac- 
tivities. 

2. Some of the more useful longer publi- 
cations dealing with these topics are 
John P. Barton and Johanna G. 
Wellheiser, eds«. An Ounce o/ Preven- 
tion, Toronto, Toronto Area Archivists 
Group Education Foundation, 1985; 
John Morris, Managing the Library Fire 
Risk, 2d ed. Berkeley, University of 
California, 1979; New York University 
Libraries Preservation Committee, Di- 
saster Plan Workbook, New York, NYU 
Libraries, 1984: Peter Waters, Proce- 
dures for Salvage of Water Damaged 
Library Materials, 3d ed. at press, 
Washington, D.C., Government Print- 
ing OfRce, 1989. 

In addition, a wide variety of informa- 
tional leaflets, resource lists, and other 
sources of guidance are available from 
such organizations as the Illinois State 
Library Preservation Office, Los An- 
geles Preservation Network, New York 
State Library Conservation/Preserva- 
tion Program, Northeast Document 
Conservation Center, and SOUNET 
Preservation Program. 

3. Planning committee members were: 
Merrily Smith (Library of Congress), 
Chair; Sally Buchaiun (University of 
Pittsburgh), Christopher Coleman, 
(University of California at Los An- 
geles), Nancy Elkington, (University of 
Michigan), and Lisa Fox, (Southeast- 
em Library Network/SOUNET). I am 
indebted to these individuals who 
served, along with Connie Brooks 
(now at Stanford University), as the 
faculty for the preconference. Our dis- 
cussions prompted much of my 
thought on this subiect. 
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Outline for a Flood Preparedness Exercise 

Walter Henry 
Stanford University Libraries 



1.1. Water 

Water itself is not inherently damaging to paper; in fact, washing paper is a common conservation 
treatment The problems in a flood arise t}ecause a t)ook is not simply paper, but is a complex 
composite object, composed of varying materials that react differently to water. These 
materials swell, curl, stretch or shrink, at different rates and to different degrees. A system 
that, under normal circumstances, functions as an integral machine, becomes, when wet, a 
network of conflicting forces, pushing and pulling against one another until one component or the 
other gives way. 

Dry Paper has a normal water content equal to 5 - 7% of its weight. However, the water 
content can increase to as much as 30% and the paper still feel reasonably dry to the touch. 
Therefore, it can be very misleading to base your actions on whether something 'feels dry'. 

In theory early papers (before the mid-nineteenth century, when modem sizing techniques came 
into force) are capable of retaining up to 80% of their weight in water and modern papers up to 
60%. In practice the retention rates seem to be substantially higher, perhaps because a great 
deal of water can be retained on the sur^s between the pages. 

U Materials 

Many books, especially art books and books with photographs, are printed on coated paper stock. 
These papers have a surface layer of an adhesive material and one of several pigments or 
powdery substances, such as Kaolin (china clay). When a textijiock printed on such paper gets 
wet, the adhesive softens and the coatings on adjacent leaves bond together. When this effect, 
whk:h is known as 'blocking' occurs, it is virtually impossible to reverse. If the textblock is 
promptly frozen at very cold temperatures (which piromotes the formation of smaller ice 
crystals) and then vacuum freeze dried, sometimes blocking can be prevented. Under no 
circumstances should coated stock books be allowed to dry; if freezing must be postponed and the 
paper is wet (i.e. not merely damp), it is better to leave the book under water. However, in such 
cases the chances for successful recovery are severely reduced. 

It is sometimes recommended that items with coated stock be interleaved with waxed paper out 
of concern that the tacky paper surface might stick to to the surface of ordinary paper towels or 
newsprint However, waxed paper is hygrophobk: and will not serve as a 'Vrick" to draw moisture 
out of tfie book, and is therefore not as effective. In practice, this secondary adhesion does not 
usually occur. 
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Even if only a small quantity of material is involved it is rarely advisable to attempt to air-dry 
tx)oks with coated stock unless the pages are not at all blocked. While it may be possible to 
separate the pages and interleave them, it is necessary that the interleaving sheets be placed 
between every leaf in order to prevent the leaves re-blocking. This creates a drastically swollen 
textbiock and will result in severe damage to the sewing and binding. If this technique is used, it 
will £dmost always be necessary to rebind the volume. In addition, because even when performed 
with care this technkiue entails serious risk of tearing the paper or disrupting the paper surface or 
the image, freezing and vacuum freeze drying is preferred. 

Leather, when wet will shrink severely and often undergo extreme darkening. Both of these 
effects ought to be considered irreversible. 

Book doth is fairiy stable when wet. It neither expands nor shrinks dramatically. Because other 
components of the book, such as the boards, do expand when wet, this stability can result in 
board warpage. Dyes in many book cloths will run, and can permanently stain other materials 
with whkih they come In contact. Many cloths are sized with starch whk;h will dissolve and form 
a slimy mess, that in addition to being rather unpleasant to wori( with, provkles a good medium 
for mokl growth. 

Sewing thread may l3e dimensionally stable, or may stretch. More often, however, it will shrink 
slightly. Coupled witli the swelling of the textbiock paper, this encourages the development of a 
concave spine. For itiose who care about such things, the tendency of the thread to shrink or 
stretch is a function of its twisi structure. 

la. General coTisiderations 

1^1. MqU 

The principal enemy is mold, which can set in quickly if conditions are favourable, as they 
frequently are at a flood site. Although this is a somewhat inadequate characterization, it is a 
common and reasonable rule of thumb that mold may establish itself within 48 hours in a warm, 
damp environment. It is important to rememler that if conditions are more severe, mold can 
develop within a shorter period; nevertheless, if the material is dealt with within that period and if 
the ambient conditions are brought quk:kly under control, the likelihood of a successful recovery is 
good. 

1^ Severity of Hoods 

Roods may reasonably, if arisitrarily, categorized according to a three-step scale of severity. 
Their assignment with respect to this scale will to a great degree determine the nature and 
extent of inten^ention. 

1.3.2.1. Minor Emergency 

In this category, there are few enough items that it is practical to air-dry \hm on-site 
Immediately. In some cases we may choose to freeze some or all of the iieiTsa in the Presen/ation 
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Department's blast freezer. Within our institution, the category "Minor" is generally applied to 
emergencies involving less than 100 items but for some types of materials, it may be possible to 
deal with more (or fewer) items.l n practice, moreover, many of the materials affected are likely 
not to be very wet, but merely damp. 

Minor Emergencies are handled by the Preservation Department staff. The Collections 
Emergency Response Team is not called and assistance from outside the institution is not 
requested. 

1.3.2.2. Moderate Emergency 

This category ap^^ies to emergencies in which as many as 4000 items are affected. In such 
instances, we are likely to need outside resources, such as large freezers, etc. An event in this 
category may invoke a pre-planned organizational response, such as calling upon the Collections 
Emergeincy Response Team or implementing a phone tree. 

1.3.2.3. Major PmftrqRnny 

Generally, if more than 4000 items are involved, and damage is severe, than the event is 
assigned this classification. All available resources, both within and outside the institution, are 
called upon. 

1^ Damage Assessment and Intervention Priorities 

In any flood, but especially in a large scale flood, damage and loss is inevitable. Some material 
will be permanently disfigured, whether cosmetically or structurally. The object of a salvage 
effort is to recover the collection as a whole, while minimizing damage. Under emergency 
conditions tiiere is sometimes a tendency eitiier to spend too much attention on single items or 
small groups of items at the expense of tiie collection or, on the otiier hand, to become somewhat 
callous to the damage being caused by, say, harxjiing or packing. Both extremes are to be 
avoided but tiie former is probably tiie more dangerous. 

Items of the highest priority (greatest value, greatest significance to the collections) should be 
removed from tiie flood site, as shoukl tiie wettest items. An adequate disaster plan will have 
identified such materials ahead of time 

Some materials are so vulnerable to water damage tiiat they must be given immediate attention 
or tiiey will be in'ecoverable. In tiie event tiiat collodion wet plate negatives, ambrotypes, 
pannotypes, or tintypes become wet, they must receive immediate attention. 

Wet coated paper stock shouki be frozen before tiie paper dries. This paper is very susceptible to 
blocking and once blocked is virtually impossible to separate. Vacuum freeze-drying is the most 
effective way to avoid blocking. 
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1 .S-a-j ■ Asssssing the wetness of the material 

The wettest items are not only likely to be the ones most in need of attention, but, since they 
hold substantial quantities of water, their removal will help a great deal to lower the ambient 
humidity at the flood site. 

Visual clues are good indicators of water content. 

Swelling, cockling (undulation of sheets), darkened colour of paper or cloth and deformation of 
binding ail indicate ateorption. The longer the books have been exposed to water, the more 
pronounced these indicators will be. 

Swelling, especially, is an indk;ator of length of exposure. As the book sits in water, it continues 
to absorb water and the various parts swell at different rates. The textbiock will swell the most 
and push out against the less expansive case and the sewing threaj, which may even shrink. 
This results in a tendency for the spine to assume a concave configuration and the longer the 
book sits the more concave it becomes. 

Some books, when they have been sitting in a pool of water for a few days swell to such an 
extent tiiat the spine forms a tight backwards circle and the front board actually comes around 
to touch the rear board. Some tightly shelved books may swell to such a degree that they "walk' 
themselves off the shelves. In most cases the swelling will reach a maximum after a few days. 

If mokl has already developed, there is little likelihood that the material can be air dried, and it 
shoukJ normally be frozen immediately. 

Either the uppermost or lowermost shelves will be the wettest, depending on the source of the 
water. 

1^. Immediate action (ail levels of damage) 

Eliminate the source of water. 

Turn off the heat If possible turn air conditioning on and leave it on around the clock. Turn on 
fans and dehumidifiers. The aim is to keep the air as cokl and dry as possible and to keep it 
moving. This will discourage the development of mold. 

Vacuum out (with wet-dry vacuums) any standing water. If there are carpets or curtains that 
are hokiing water, they may need to be removed. 

Be aware of potential electrical hazards. It is often necessary to turn off the main power and run 
the fans from generators to avoid fire or danger to personnel. 
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2. Books and Paper 
21. General handling 

The paper will have very little wet strength and is subject to tearing. Although this sounds rather 
obvious, the degree of weakness comes as quite a surprise to many people at their first flood. 

Do not attempt to open a fully wet book. The pages of a wet book cling together quite 
aggressively and an attempt to open it often results in serious tears. Moreover damage to the 
binding can also occur. There are exceptions to this rule. If the book is only damp, it is usually 
safe to open it, though it is rarely necessary unless it is to be air dried. 

In most situations, it is also unwise to close a wet book that has been lying open, as often 
happens when books "walk' off the shelves and fall into standing water. Such books are usually 
badly swollen and the pages are temporarily fused together. If you observe the motion of the 
pages as you open a dry book, you will notice that the pages slide easily over one another. When 
paper is wet, it loses this slipperiness and clings to adjacent sheets. If you close a book in this 
condition, severe distortion and tearing can result. There are rare exceptions to this rule. 

2.1.1. Mud, sitt, dirt, etc 

As a general rule it is advisable not to attempt to remove such accretions at the flood site, but 
rather to allow them to dry and brush them off later. However, if the materials are extremely 
dirty or if the nature of the contaminants is particularly noxious or toxic, as, for example, 
sewage, it may be necessaiy to wash off at least the covers of the book before further 
treatment. The book is held gently closed and a slow stream of water mn over the spine, with 
the fore edge pointed down so that the water runs off the case without further wetting the paper. 
On occasion it may be necessary to wash contaminants from the paper itself, in which case 
extreme care should be taken and the task should be performed as quickly as ^ssible. Books 
that have been so washed, shoukl normally be frozen immediately and dried very carefully after 
the emergency has passed. Rare materials, art on paper, and other unusual materials may need 
to be treated in a different fashion: these are not dealt with here. 

Disfaindkig 

In a small-scale emergency when attention can be paid to individual items, it is, on occasion, 
appropriate to remove the textblock from its case (by slitting through the hinging material). This 
may be appropriate when the textblock is swelling severely and is being distorted by the less 
expansive case, or when moid has begun to grow in the case. In a large scale emergency, such 
action is rarely warranted. 
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22 Minor Emergency 

221. Air Drying 

Despite its apparent simplicity, air-drying is a surprisingly time consuming, lat)ourHntensive 
operation. Even a relatively small group of materials can demand continued attention for days or 
weeks after the initial drying period. If materials can be replaced or discarded, it is often wise to 
take advantage of this. 

A site must be found for air-drying, removed from the flooded area and available for several 
days. Normally books are stored very compactly, packed densely on upright shelves. In order to 
air-dry them the must be spread out relatively sparsely over horizontal surfaces. Thus a drying 
a la must be many times larger than the original storage area. 

The work area must remain as dry as possible. It should be kept free ofwet debris. 

2.2.1 .1. SuQQlifiS 

i^ge tables or. if necessary, large areas of floor r^re essential. 

White, unprinted paper towels are needed for interleaving. Generic are best, because you will need 
a lot Clean, unprinted newsprint can be used as a substitute. 

Towels or blotting paper are used to line the tables and to remove water that drains from the 
materials. 

You will need a suffk;ient number of fans to keep air moving in every oart of the work area. 
I^rge industrial floor fans are best, but ordinary floor, window, and circulating fans are 
adequate. 

Line the table with towels, paper towels or blotting paper. These will absorb water dripping from 
the books and prevent their sitting in standing pools. 

Place a sheet of paper towel between the leaves every 20 leaves or so. The paper should not be 
placed all the way into the fokl, because this will lead to a buikiup at the spine, which will cause 
the case to fail. If the book is to be set on its tail (normal shelvirig position) arrange the 
interleaving such that it extends past the edges of the book at the fore edge and the head edge 
but not at the tail edge. This will provkie an expsed area of interleaving paper while still allowing 
the book to stand safely. This interieaving paper serves as wick to draw water out of the book. 
Water will evaporate at the exposed edges of the interleaving, and, as it does so, water from the 
interior of tha book will move, by capillary action through the interieaving toward the exposed 
edges. 
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The boards of each book should be fanned open and and the volume stood upright on the table. 
Often it is possible to place the books in such a position that they help to prop each other up. 
Frequently either the tail or the head of the book has absorbed more water (depending upon the 
source of the water). If so, turn the book so that the least weight is placed on the swollen area. 

Place fans such that they keep air moving gently overall of the volumes without blowing them 
over. Sometimes this can be best accomplished by using large powerful \ai\s and placing them at 
a conskJerabie distance from the table. The fans must be left on around the clock until the drying 
is complete, if possible, air conditioning shoukl also be left oh continually. 

As the interleaving papers become saturated with water, replace them with fresh interleaving. 
Try to place them between different pages than you did the last time. That is if the first 
interleaving was between pages [20-21 , 4(M1 , 60-61 ...], the secorvj shoukl be between [30-31 , 50- 
51 , 70-71 ...], the third between [25-26, 45-46, 65-66 ...] and so forth. When the books are very wet, 
the interleaving will become saturated almost immediately and as soon as you finish interleaving 
a small group of books, it will be time to start ail over again. 

As the drying progresses, a stage will be reached at which the interleaving papers cease to wet 
out but merely become damp. At this stage, it is no longer necessary to replace the interleaving. 

After the books feel dry to the touch, a condition that may take several days if the books were 
quite wet, remove the interleaving papers and leave the books fanned open, with the fans still 
running continually for several days. Paper can hold substantial quantities of water and still feel 
dry to the touch. 

Line Drying. Used as either an alternative or a supplement to interleaving and air-drying, tills 
process, in which the partially dried^olume is suspended from thin monofilament lines, line drying 
can help to avoid spine distortion caused by extreme swelling or excessive interleaving. The lines, 
no longer than about 6 feet, are strung 1/2 inch apart between two wails, tables, etc. 

This process is only rarely necessary and is not appropriate for heavy or saturated volumes. 
There should be sufficient lines (three or more) to maintain the proper shape of the spine. 

Small, light v-shaped items, such as saddle-stitched pamphlets and journals can be line dried on 
single lines, if the inner margins are not so wet that the line will cut through the weakened paper. 

222. Freezing onsite 

See Major Emergency - Freezing, below 

23. Moderate Emergency 

Events in this category usually involve some combination of actions associated with both minor 
and major emergencies. In many ways, these are the most difficult sorts of emergencies to deal 
with. 
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24. Major Emergency 

In the case of a large scale flood, one in which so many items have been affected that it is not 
possible to dry them on-site, the objective is to freeze the materials as quickly and safely as 
possible. Again, the principle enemy is mold, and the (somewhat misleading) limitof 48 hours 
applies (See General Considerations - Mold, above). Proper freezing at very low temperatures, 
as in a large commercial food locker, will stabilize the objects, preventing the development of 
mokl, the further swelling of the paper and boards, the bleeding of inks and, if we are lucky, the ' 
blocking of pages. More irtportantiy, however, freeing buys us time. Because the books can 
remain frozen indefinitely without danger (for years, if necessary), we gain the leisure to plan the 
salvage effort sensibly, without having to operate under crisis conditions. In a major flood, 
recovery will almost certainly involve vacuum freeze drying and a aggressive program of 
rebindirig and repair, both of whk:h impose signifk^t logistk:ai diffk:ulties. 

2A1. Boois 

Packing books for freezing. 

If milk crates are used, tfiey can be stacked higher than cartons. However, as wet books are 
very heavy even milk crates shouk) usually not be stacked more than three high. In one flood 
here, a pallet loaded with milk crates three high was so heavy that a forklift couldn't lift it. 

Each volume should be very simply wrapped in freezer wrap. This prevents the volumes from 
staking together and facilitates unpacking and rearrangement or manipulation inside the freezer 
and vacuum chamber. A piece of freezer wrap is rough-cut to approximate size and simply folded 
in a U-shape around the case. An assembly line shouM be set up atthe flood site. Cutting freezer 
wrap from the roll (Zippy (tm) cutters are great for this), assembling cartons, and wrapping and 
packing the volumes are operations that need to be done as effk:iently as possible. 

Whenever possible, books shouki be packed in a single row with the spine down. If that is not 
possible, then they may be packed flat. In this case it is important that a large book never be 
placed on top of a smaller one, because the larger one will sag and become permanently 
deformed. It is important never to box wet books in a normal standing position or with the fore 
edge down because the weight of the wet paper will pull the textblock out of the case. Similarly, 
with books boxed spine down, one should never try to save box space by adding a second row of 
books; the second row will cnish the bottom row, resulting in permanently misshapen volumes. 

Books will tend to take on permanently their shape at time of freezing. One can think of the book 
as a malleable material, like wet clay; a little care and common sense in mokling and packing will 
go a lortg way toward recovery. On the other hand, because wet paper has very little strength 
and because the wet sheets do not slide against one another but cling to each other, an excessive 
attempt to bend or mold the volume may cause great damage and result in a volume that is 
neither usable nor repairable. 
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Books packed for local freezing in a Wei To (tm) blast freezer can be handled in largely the same 
manner as books sent to a larger food locker, although it is usually more efficient not to box the 
books but simply to lay them flat in small piles. Again, common sense must be the principal guide. 

it is possible to dry books in the freezer and if this is envisioned it may be best to leave the 
material unboxed. Although it is possible to dry books inside cartons, leaving the materials 
unboxed allows freer air movement resulting in quk;ker, more efficient drying. In many cases it will 
be desirable to insert a sheet of non-woven polyester web between the boards and the textblock 
to facilitate the movement of water vapour from the book to ^e air. If the books are very wet or 
are of leather, there is a danger of impressing the image of the freezer's wire racks into the 
covering material. Often this can be prevented by placing the most vulnerable books on the top of 
the pile or by placing the volume on a small stack of non-woven polyester web. 

Books that have been swollen open should not be closed. Instead they should be packed in their 
own carton. Similarly, books that have stuck together should not be separated, but wrapped as a 
unit and packed together 

2.4.1.1. Supplies 

Books can be packed either in cardboard cartons or milk crates. Milk crates , being rigid, offer 
more support than cardboard cartons do and they allow drainage. However, in a vacuum freeze- 
drylng chamber they provide less even heat distribution than cardboard cartons. 

Milk cartons can impress their grid patterns in wet materials. It is sometimes wise to insert a 
sheet of heavy cardboard in the bottom of the carton to isolate the materials from the grid. 

2.4.1 .2. Procedures 
2A2. Flat Paper 

Rat materials, such as manuscripts, typescripts, prints, drawings, blueprints, photocopies, etc. 
exhibit somewhat wkier variability of materials and production i:<eihods than printed books. As a 
result problems with soluble media(bleeding inks, etc.) and blocking of paper are common. Inks may 
dissolve and offset onto adjacent materials. Such staining will frequently be r<«rmanent ami 
irreversible 

In most instances, it will be desirable to freeze the material and dry it sometime in the future. 
Improper drying or uneven drying may result in additional damage In general the material should 
be frozen in stacks. Cartons of manuscripts in file fokiers can be frozen in the cartons without 
further preparation. At this institution, it will often be possible to freeze and freeze-dry up to 9 
cartons of flat material on site, in the Preservation Department blast freezer. 

If it is not going to interfere with the rest of the salvage effort, it is advisable to keep labels, 
folders, etc. with the objects, but frequently this is unwise. Time and efficiency take precedence 
under emergency conditions. 
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In some instances, as when it is not possible to freeze the materials, it may be necessary to 
separate the sheets of paper from a block of wet material. The material can then be air-dried or 
dried between blotters under light weight, and at a later stage, flattened. Either drying method 
involves a great deal of time and space, both of which are usually in short supply at the flood 
site. 

2.4.2.1. Supplies 

Polyester film (mylar (tm)) is used to separate sheets from wet blocks of paper and as a 
support for wet sheets. 

Hollytex(tm). or other non-woven, spun bonded polyester web are used to 
Clean, smoolh, undyed blotters. 
ZA^Z. Procedure 

(The following procedure can potentially cause a great deal of damage and should normally be 
done under the supervision of a conservator). A team of several workers, working with adequate 
table space, can separate a blocked stack of sheets quickly. 

The polyester film is moistened slightly with a sprayer or sponge and laid on top of the stack. 
The polyester film will cling to the.top sheet. With extreme caution, the film can be rolled back, 
and with it a small stack of paper (10-20 sheets), which is passed to another worker. In this way 
the large stack is broken down into smaller more manageable piles and the work of separation 
can proceed qukskly. 

Each person then repeats the following process for each sheet in the smaller stack: a moistened 
sheet of mylar is placed on the top of the stack and a single sheet of paper gently rolled off. The 
mylar support is placed on the table with the paper up, a sheet of Hollytex is laid on top (this can 
take a bit of practice) and a blotter pressed gently on the Hollytex to take up any standing 
water. The whole unit is turned upside down so that the mylar is on top, the mylar very carefully 
rolled off the paper and a second sheet of Hollytex lakj onto the paper and blotted. Removing the 
mylar is the most difficult and dangerous operation, as the wet paper will have very little 
strengtii and will tear easily. 

2.4^ Rieezing 

it is important to freeze the materials as quickly as possible. Until the items are frozen through to 
the center, the freezer temperature should be -29 deg. C or lower to encourage the formation of 
the smallest k:e crystals. After this state has been achieved, the freezer temperature can be 
raised to somewhere below the freezing point, (somewhere in the range -6 deg. c to -2 deg. C), so 
that some drying can occur in the freezer. 
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Home freezers are usually not cold enough to achieve rapid freezing, but may be used at the 
lowest possible temperature setting, if more suitable equipment Is not available. Frost-free units 
are preferred since they will begin to dry the materials, albeit slowly. 

3. Non-Print Materials 

3.1 . Photographic Materials 

Photographic materials, whether print or film, must never be allowed to dry in contact with any 
surface. Once blocked, it may be Impossible to unblock without doing irreversible damage to the 
image. 

In general, for print materials, it is t>est to air-dry immediately. If it is not possible to air-dry all 
the material immediately, the material may be frozen following the guidelines given above and 
then air-dried later. 

In general, for microfilm and roll films the best approach is to keep the material wet and arrange 
for professional salvage (e.g. Kodak) immediately. 

Vacuum freeze^jrying should be used only as a last resort, since it can result in changes in 
surfeKie qualities. Vacuum drying should never be used. 

11.1. Salvage Priorities 

Collodion wet plate negatives, ambrotypes, pannotypes, and tintypes are so vulnerable to water 
damage that they must be kept safe from exposure to water. In the event that these materials 
become wet, they must be dried immediately by a conservator. These materials must not be 
frozen, vacuum dried, or vacuum freeze-dried. 

Prints are generally more vulnerable than film or negatives,colour material more vulnerable than 
b&w, but all photographic materials are very sensitive and require rapid inten/ention. 

au Slides and Negatives 

If It is net possible to air-dry them immediately, these materials be placed in zip-jock bags 
filled with cold clean water, kleally, distilled or deionized water shoukj be used. At this institution 
the preferred water is deionized water water available in the conservation lab. If that is 
unavailable, bottled drinking water drinking water from the water coolers may be used. Ordinary 
tap water shouM only be used as a last resort. The water shoukl be kept as coki as possible. 
Refrigeratton is kieal but if it is unavailable ice (not dry ice) can be added to the packages if 
cooling Is necessary. 

If it is necessary to keep gelatin materials submerged for a prolonged time it may be necessary 
to add formalin to the water (to make a 1% w/w solution). This will harden the gelatin. However, 
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this step should, not be done without instruction from the conservation lab or photographic lab as 
there is a risk of excessive hardening. 

The adhesives in the slide binders will swell and dissolve with prolonged immersion in water. As 
these adhesives are coloured, they may stain adjacent material. Periodic water changes may be 
necessary to prevent this. 

3.1 .2.1 ■ Black and White slides and negatives 

In theory these may be kept wet for up to 72 hours, after which time me the emulsion may be 
expected to lift. If the materials cannot be sent to a suitable photo processing lab (e.g. Kodak) 
within this time, the materials should be frozen. In practice, we have kept materials wet for 
longer periods without significant damage. 

3. 1 .2.2. Colour slides and negatives 

In theory these may be kept wet for up to 48 hours, after which time the dye layers may begin to 
dissolve. If the materials cannot be sent to a suitable photo processing lab (e.g. Kodak) within this 
time, the materials should be frozen. In practice, we have kept materials wet for longer periods 
without significant damage. 

3.1 ■2.3. Microforms and Motion Picture Rim 

Roll films wet in a different manner than sheet films and prints. Because they are tigl.tly wound, 
it is not at all unlikely that the interior of the rolls may not be significantly wet. If they are it is 
possible that the film is only wet along the edges, near the sprocket holes. However if it is wet, 
then the softened emulsion may cause the tightly wound film to fuse together. Rim cans, 
microfilm boxes etc. can offer substantial protection against water damage; materials in such 
containers have been found to be dry even after floating in water for long periods. 

Normally these materials should be kej:^ wet and sent to Kodak or a film processing lab as soon 
as possible. The salvage operation will probably involve reprocessing the film. It is essential that 
the film not be allowed to dry because it will fuse. Plastk; (not metal) garbage cans and buckets 
filled with clean cokj water make appropriate storage containers. Garbage cans with locking lids 
can be used to transport the materials to tfie lab. 

An effective method of handling microfilm, is to leave the reels in their boxes, fill the boxes with 
clean water, seal several boxes together into a 1)rick," and ship them in sealed containers, such 
as gaibage cans lined with plastic garbage bags. 

In rare instances, roll film may be dried in-house be rolling it slowly with a pair of film rewinds and 
cleaning it with film cleaner, a solvent whk:h will encourage even drying. Ibis procedure is too 
time consuming to consider unless only a very few items are affected. 
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Microfiche. This is difficult to reprocess. If possible it should bQ frozen and air-dried. If air-drying is 
not possible, they may be vacuum freeze dried. 

Photographic Prints 

3.1.14.1. Assesiment 

If negative are availaisle, it may be best to discard the prints and devote your attention to other 
materials. In some cases, the prints themselves may be of artistic or historic significance. 
Normally these materials should be kept wet and sent to a photographic conservator, Kodak or a 
film processing lab as soon as possible. In minor emergencies, if trained staff is available, prints 
may be dried in house. 

3.1.24.2. SuppHM 

High quality, smooth surfaced, acid-free blotters will be needed in quantity. Photographic blotters 
/ or laboratory filter paper are excellent materials. 

Hollytex, a non-woven, spunbonded polyester web is used because it is inert and has a very 
smooth surface that is relatively unlikely to impress itself in the soft emulsion. 

Formalin, to make up a 1% solution, may be used in some instances. 
3.1.2.4.3. ProMdim 

Air-drying prints is a more involved procedure than air-drying books and should normally be done 
under the supen/ision of a consen/ator. 

The most important aim is to ensure that prints do not dry in contact with each other or 
enclosures, etc. If it is not possible adequately to dry the materials, it is better simply to separate 
them and spread them out on plastic mesh screens to dry. They will curl severely, but tiiis is less 
damaging than letting them fuse togetiier. If space is hard to come by. prints cart be dried on lines, 
attaching them to the lines witii clips. Obviously, the clips should be restricted to the edge of tiie 
pring and must not come in contact with tiie image area. To minimize tiie impression of tiie clip, 
insert a v-shaped fold of blotter and hollytex (the latter in contact witii the print) between tiie 
jaws of tiie clip. 

The print should be immersed in distilled or deionized water to remove dirt, accretions, and 
impurities deposited by the flood water. Standing water is removed with blotters, tiie print is 
placQd between two sheets of polyester web, placed between blotters, and allowed to dry under 
very light weight After a few minutes tiie blotters must be changed, because tiiey will cockle. 
The blotters should be changed a second time after anotiier fifteen minutes, and perhaps a fourth 
time after an hour. 
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When wet, ttie film emulsion, which is a hardened gelatin, will t>ecome very soft. Any contact with 
the surface can cause permanent and irreversible marking. If the blotter has any texture, that 
texture will be transferred to the print surface. The polyester web will prevent the print from 
adhering to the blotters, but great care must be taken. 

32. Electronic Storage Media 

32.1. Ftoppy Disks 

Disks consist of iron oxide bonded to polyester film, housed in plastic sleeves lined with 
Tyvek(tm). If they get wet and are allowed to remain damp, the rust, whk:h carries the encoded 
information, may become disturbed (njsty rust). The goal, then is either to achieve fast, even 
drying or to keep the disks wet until they can be dried properly. 

If time is available and the floppies are merely damp, it may be possible to air-dry them with hair 
dryers set on low temperature, if the disks are wet, muddy, etc. or if treatment must be 
postponed (e.g. if there are many of them), then they shouki be kept wet in cold, dean water, in 
plastk; trays, garbage cans, buckets, etc. In the case of significant material, get in touch with 
any of the major disk manutecturers, several of which can provide salvage sen/ices and 
techncal advice. 

In some instances, the information on floppies can be recovered. Any salvage work on floppies is 
going to entail a significant expenditure of time, effort, and perhaps money, so locating backup or 
replacement copies and discarding ail but essential disks is wise. 

3.2.1 .1. Procedure 

The wet floppy is kept wet until treatment. Two edges of the sleeve are slit open, being careful 
not to cut the disk itself (the disk floats freely within the sleeve and can be pushed to the 
opposite end of the sleeve). 

A blank sleeve is prepared by slk^ng two edges from the sleeve of a new diskette and discarding 
the disk itself. The okl disk is inserted in the new sleeve, and the information copied to a new dusk. 
After several disks have been copied, the sleeve shoukJ be replaced, as debris from the damaged 
disks may buildup on the Tyvek sur^e. 

If the medium has been damaged, high level copy utilities (such as DOS copy and diskcopy 
commands) may not work and lower level sector editors may be necessary. 

As disks may have information recorded on both sides, it may be advisable to mark the top 
surface of the disk in a non-infonnation canving area (e.g. the area at the large round spindle 
hole at the center of the disk) . 

An expendable disk drive should be used for this procedure and it shouki be cleaned frequently. 
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322. Videotapes 

In most cases, replacement will be the most appropriate action. In very rare Instances, it may be 
possible to dismantle the cassette and dry the tape chemically In a manner similar to the 
procedure for roll film (see Non-Print Materials - Photographic Materials - Microfomis and 
Motion Picture Film). Consultation with a recording engineer is advised. 

12,3. Videodiscs, Optical discs, etc. 

Nonnally these can be washed in clean water and air dried without problems. 
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OKLAHOMA CONSERVmON CONGRESS 
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PROTECTION OF LIBRARIES AND LIBRi»itV COLLECTIONS 



NFPA 96, Standard for the installation of EquipmetU for the 
Removal of Smoke and Grease-Laden Vapors from Commercial 
Cooking Equipment, 1991 edition 

NFPA m.^Ufe Safety Code, 1991 edition 

NFPA204M, Guide for Smoke and Heat Venting, 1991 edition 

NFPA 220, Standard on Types of Building Construction, 
1985 edition 

NFPA 241, Standard for Safeguarding Construction, Alter- 
ation, and Demolition Operations, 1989 edition 

NFPA 251, Standard Methods of Fire Tests of Building Con^ 
stmction and Materials, 1990 edidon 

NFPA 911, Recommended Practice for the Protection of Af use-* 
urns and Museum Collections, 1991 edition 

Isner, Michael S., '"Investigative Report; Fire in Los 
Angeles Central Library Causes $22 Million Loss.*' NFPA 
FIRE Journal, Vol. 81, No. 2, March/AprU, 1987 

Willey, A. Elwood, 'The Charles Klein Law Library 
Fire," NFPAF/R£ Journal, Vol. 66, No. 6, November, 1972 

13- L2 Other Publicadoiu* 

**Fire Tests in Mobile Storage Systems for Archivsil Stor- 
age," Chicarello, P. J., Troup, J. M., and Dean, R, K., Fac- 
tory Mutual Research for General Services Administration, June 
1978 [Available from the Superintendent of Documenu, 
Government Printing OfBce, Washington, DC 20402 
(Stock No. 022-004*0013*1)] 



Factory Mutual 5-32 

Factory Mutual 7-97, Printing Plants 

Morris, John, The Library Disaster Preparedness Handbook, 
American Library Association, Chicago, 1986 



# Appenduc A Glossary of Fire Protection Systems 

71^ Appendix is not a part of the ncommendations of this NFPA doc- 
ument but is included for information purposes only. 

Most Bres that occur in libraries can be expected to fall 
into one or more of the following categories: 

Class A* Fires involving ordinary combusuble materi- 
als, such as paper, wood, texdie fibers, etc., where a cool- 
ing, blanketing, or wetung exdnguishing agent is required. 

Class B* Fires involving oils, greases, paints, and flam- 
mable liquids, where a smothering or blanketing action is 
required. 

Class C. Fires involving live electrical equipment 
where a nonconducung exdnguishing agent with a smoth- 
ering acdon is required. 

Glossary of Fire Prolcctioii Syite^^:^ 

The following informadon has been prepared to assist in 
the descripdon and evatuadon of the principal kinds of 
detecdon systems, signaling systems, and exdnguishing sys- 
tems that are appropriate for use in libraries. 



Fint Dctscdott Syslcm 



Type 



Descripdon 



Commciita 



Smoke detec- These systems use devices that respond to the smoke 
don systems. particles produced by a Bre. They operate on die ioniza- 
don, phocoelearic or cloud chamber principle of opera- 
tion. Spot-type smoke detectors use cither the ionization 
principle of operation or the photoelearic principle. 
Line-type smoke detectors use the photoelectric princi- 
ple. Air sampling-type smoke detectors use either the 
ionization, photoelectric, or cloud chamber principle. 
Properly imtalled, smoke detectors can detect smoke 
particles in very early stages of fire in the areas where 
they are located. 



Intended for caHy warning* Some are designed for 
insuUation in ventiladon duca. See NFPA 72£, Standard 
on Automatic Fire Detectors* 



Heat detection These systems use heat-responsive devices either of the 
systems. "spot" or "line" type. They are mounted either on 
exposed ceiling surfaces or a side-wall near the ceiling. 
Heat detectors are designed to respond when the oper- 
ating element reaches a predetermined temperature 
(Fixed Temperature Detector), when the temperature 
rises at a race exceeding a predetermined amount (Rate- 
of-Rise Detector), or when the temperature of the air 
surrounding the device reaches a predetermined level, 
regardless of the rate of temperature rise (Rate Com- 
pensation Detector). Some devices incorporate both 
fixed temperature and rate-of«rise detecdon principles. 
"Spot" detectors are usually small devices a few inches in 
diameter. "Line" deteaors are usually lengths of heat- 
sensitive cable or small bore metal tubing. 



Relatively low cost. Cannot detect small, smoldering 
fires. Line-type detectors can be insulied in a relatively 
inconspicuous manner by taking advantage of ceiling 
designs and patterns. See NFPA 72£. Standard on Auto- 
matic Fire Detectors, 
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Fir* DctMtion Syiuoui (contiaiMd) 



Flame dctec- These syHcms use devices (ha( respond lo the appcar- 
tion systems. ance of radiant energy visible to the human eye (approx** 
imately 4000 to 7000 Angstroms) or to the radiant 
energy ouuide the range of human vision. Flame detec- 
tors are sensitive to glowing emben» coaUi or actual 
flames, which radiate to the dcteaors energy of sufficient 
intensity and spectral quality to Initiate the deie<:tor. 



Since flame detectors are essentially iine-of-sight devices, 
special care should be uken in applying them to assure 
that their ability to respond to the required area of fire 
in the zone thai is to be protected will not be unduly 
compromised by the presence of intervening siructursu 
members or other opaque objects or material. See NFPA 
72E, Standard on Auiomatic Fire Detectors. 



Win Signtling Syitemi 





Type 


Detcripdoa 


Commenu 


1. 


Local protec- 
tive signaling 
system. 


An alarm system operating in the protected premises, 
responsive to the operation of a manual fire alarm box, 
waterflow in a sprinkler system, or deteaion of a fire by 
a smoke, heat, or flame detecting system. 


The main purpose of this system is to provide an evacu- 
auon alarm for the occupants of the building. Someone 
must always be present to transmit the alarm to fire 
audiorities. Sec NFPA 72, Standard for the Imtaiiaiion, 
Maintenance, and Use of Protective Signaling System, 


2. 


Auxiliary pro- 
tective signal- 
ing system. 


An alarm system utilizing a sundard municipal fire 
alarm box to transmit a fire alarm from a protected 
propeny to municipal fire headquarters. These alarms 
are received on the same municipal equipment and are 
carried over the same transmission lines as arc used to 
connect fire alarm boxes located on streeu. Operation is 
initiated by the local fire deteaion and alarm system 
installed at the protecicd piup^rty. 


Reliable, fast means of summoning help from municipal 
fire department Some communities will accept this type 
of system and others will not. Sec NFPA 72, Standard for 
the insiaUaiion, MamUnance, and Use of Protective Signaling 
Systems, 


3. 


Central sution 
signaling sys* 
tern. 


An alarm system connecting protected premises to a pri- 
vately owned central station whose function is to moni- 
tor the connecting lines constantly and record any indi- 
cation of fire, supervisory, or other trouble signals from 
the procected premises. When a signal is received, the 
central station will uke such action as is required, such 
as informing the municipal fire department of a fire or 
notifying the police department of intrusion. 


Flexible system. Can handle many types of alarms, 
including trouble within system at protected premises. 
See NFPA 71, Standard for the Installation, Maintenance, 
and Use of Signaling System for Central Station Services, 


4. 


Remoce station 
protective sig- 
naling system. 


An alarm system conneaing procected premises over 
leased telephone lines to a remote sution such as a fire 
station or a police sution. Includes separate receiver for 
individual funcdons being monitored, such as fire alarm 
signal or sprinkler watcrflow alarm. 


Requires leased lines into each premises. See NFPA 72, 
Standard for the Installation, Maintenance, and Use of Pro* 
tective Signaling System, 


5. 


Proprietary 
protective sig- 
naling system. 


An alarm system that serves contiguous or noncontiguous 
properties under one ownership from a central supervis- 
ing sudon at die protected property. Similar to a central 
station system but owned by the procected property. 


Requires 24*hour manning of central supervising station 
on the premises. See NFPA 72, Standard for the Installa* 
tion. Maintenance, and Use of Proteciive Signaling System, 


6. 


Emergency 
voice/alarm 
communication 
system. 


This system is used to supplement one of the systems listed 
above by providing voice communkadon within the build- 
ing for use during a fire emergency either with prerecorded 
messages or for use by the fire department, or both. 


See NFPA 72, Standard for the Installation, Maintenance, 
and Use of Protective Signaling System, and NFPA 72C, 
Guide for the installation. Maintenance, and Use of Sotifica- 
lion Appliances for Protective Signaling System: 



Fire £xtiaguiskui|( Sytttnis 



Type 


Descripdoa 


CotnmenU 


1. Wet-pipe auto- 
matic sprinkler 
system. 


A permanently piped water system under pressure, 
using heat-actuated sprinklers. When a fire occurs, the 
sprinklers exposed to the high heat open and discharge 
water individually to control or extinguish the fire. 


Automatically detects and controls fire. May cause water 
damage to proteaed books, manuscripts, records, paint- 
ings. Not to be used in spaces subject to firezing. See NFPA 
13, Standard for the Installation of Sprinkler System, and 
N FPA 22. Standard for Water Tanks for Private Fire Protection, 



2. Preaction auto- A system employing automatic sprinklers attached to a 
matic sprinkler piping system conuining air that may or may not be 
system under pressure, with a supplemental fire detection sys- 

tem installed in the same area as the sprinklers. Actua- 
tion of the fire detection system by a fire opens a valve 
that permits water to flow into the sprinkler system pip- 
ing and to be discharged from any sprinklen that are 
opened by the heat from the fire. 



Automatically detcas and controls fire. May be installed 
in areas subject to freezing. Minimizes the accidental dis- 
charge of water due to mechanical damage to sprinkler 
heads or piping and thus is use'ul for the protection of 
paintings, drawings, fabrics, manuscripts, specimens, 
and other valuable or irreplaceable articles that are sus- 
ceptible to damage or destruction by water. Sec NFPA 
13. Standard for the Installation of Sprinkler System , and 
NFPA 22, Standard for [Vater Tanks for Prii^ite Fire Protection, 
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Fire F.ytiBguithinf Sfttems (coadnued) 



Degcripdoa 



Comttients 



3. On-ofF auto- 
matic sprinkler 
system. 



A system similar to the preactlon system, except that the 
fire detector opcrauon acts as an electrical interlock, 
causing the control valve to open at a predetermined 
temperature and close when normal temperature is 
restored. Should the Bre rekindle after its initial control, 
the valve will reopen and water will again flow from the 
opened heads. The valve will continue to open and close 
in accordance with the temperature sensed by the iire 
deteaors. Another type of on^off system is a standard 
wet*pipe system with on-off sprinkler heads. Hct^ each 
individual head has incorporated in it a tcmperaturc-^ 
sensidve device that causes the head to open at a pmrlC' 
termined temperature and dose automatically when the 
temperature at the head is restored to normal 



In addiuon to the Eivorable feature of the automatic 
wet'pipe system, these systems have the ability to auto- 
matically stop the flow of water when no longer needed, 
thus eliminating unnecessary water damage. See NFPA 
IS, Standard for the Installation of Sprinktr Systems, and 
NFPA 22, Standard for Water Tanks for Privau'fire ProUc- 
tion. 



4. Dry-pipe auto- 
matic sprinkler 
system. 



Has heat-operated sprinklers attached to a piping sys- 
tem containing air under pressure. When a sprinkler 
operates, the air pressure is reduced, a "dry-pipe" valve 
is op>ened by water preuure, and water discharges from 
any opened sprinklers. 



See No. 1. Can protect areas subject to freezing. Water 
supply must be in a heated area. See NFPA 13, Standard 
for the Installation of Sprinkler Sptems, and NFPA 22, Stan- 
dard for Water Tanks for Private Fin Protection. 



5. Stand pipe and 
hoie symm. 



A piping system in a building to which hoses are con- 
neaed for emergency use by building occupanu or by 
the fire department. 



A desirable complement to an automadc sprinkler sys- 
tem. Staff requires training to r'>se hoses effectively. See 
NFPA 14, Standard for the Installation of Standpipe and 
Hose Svtems. 



6. Halon auto- A permanendy piped system using a limited stored sup- 
matic system. ply of a halon gas under pressure and discharge nozzles 
to totally flood an enclosed space: Released automau* 
cally by a suitable detection system. Exunguishes fires by 
inhibiting the chemical reaction of fiiel and oxygen. 



No agent damage to protected books, manuscripts, 
records, paintings, or other irreplaceable valuable 
objects. No agent residue. Although Halon 1301 vapor 
ha^ low toxicity, its decomposidon produos, during a 
fire, <.an be hazardous. Therefore the fire area should be 
prompdy evacuared. Halon 1211 total flooding systems 
are prohibited in normally occupied areas. Halons may 
not exdnguish deep-seated fires in ordinary solid com- 
busdbles iuch as paper, Gtbrics, etc., but are cfFecdve on 
sur&ce fires in these materials. These systems require 
special precauuons to avoid damage effects caused by 
their extremely rapid release. The high velocity dis- 
charge from nozzles may be sufficient to dislodge sub- 
sundal objects direcdy in the path. D.tKussions have 
been taking place about the future availability of Halon 
because of its ozone depleung characterisdcs. See NFPA 
12A, Standard on Halon 1 301 Fire Extinguishing Systems, 
and NFPA 12B, Standard on HaUm 121 1 Fire Extinguish- 
ing System. 



7. Carbon dioxide Same as No. 6, except uses carbon dioxide gas. Exdn- 
automatic sys- guishes fires by reducing oxygen content of air below 
tern. combustion support point 



Same as No. 6. Appropriate for service and udlity areas. 
Personnel must evacuate before agent discharge to avoid 
suffocadon. May not extinguish deep-seated fires in 
ordinary solid combusdbles such as paper, fabrics, etc., 
but efiGecdve on sur^Ke fires in these materials. See NFPA 
12, Startdard on Carbon Dioxide Extinguishing Systems, 



8. DrychvSmical A permanendy piped system that dixharges a dry chei. * 
automatic sys- ical from fixed nozzles by means of an expellant gas. The 
tern. system either totally floods an enclosed space or applies 

the dry chemical direcdy onto the fire in a k>cal applica- 
tion. The dry chemical exunguishes fires by the interac- 
don of the dry chemical particles to stop the chain reac- 
don that ukes place in flame combusuon. The dry 
chemical is released mechanically or with a suiuble 
detection system. 



Where personnel may be exposed to a dry chemical dis- 
charge, suitable safeguards must be provided to ensure 
prompt evacuadon of the area. Leaves powdery deposit 
on all exposed surfaces. Requires cleanup. Excellent for 
service fadlides having kitchen range hoods and ducts. 
May not exdnguish deep-seated fires in ordinary solid 
combusdbles such as paper, fabria, etc., but effective on 
surface fires in these materials. See NFPA 17, Standard 
for Dry Chemical Extinguishing Systems^ 
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fin ExdBfuishiiif Syitems (condnucd) 



Type Detcription 

9. High expan* A fixed extinguishing system that generates a foam 
sion foam sys- agent for total flooding of confined spaces and for volu- 
tem. metric displacement of vapor, heat, and smoke. Actt on 

the Bre by: 

a. Preventing free movement of air 

b. Reducing the oxygen concentration at the fire 

c. Cooling. 

Released automatically by a suitable detection system. 



Commentt 

Where personnel may be exposed to a high expansion 
foam diKharge, suitable safeguards must be provided to 
ensure prompt evacuation of the area. The discharge of 
large amounts of high expansion foam may inundate 
personnel, blocking vision, making hearing difficult, and 
creating some discomfort in breathing. Leaves residue 
and requires cleanup. High expansion foam, when used 
in conjunction with water sprinklers, will provide more 
posiuve control and extinguishment than either extin- 
guishment system used independendy, when properly 
designed. See NFPA 1 lA, Standard for Midium- and High- 
Expansion Foam System, 



10. Wet chemical Same as No. 6, except uses liquid agent usually released 
extinguishing by automatic mechanical thermal Unkage. Effccdve for 
system. restaurant, commercial, and institutional hoods; ple- 

nums; ducts; and associated cooking appliances. 



Leaves agent residue that is confined to the protection 
area(s). Requires cleanup. Excellent for service facilities 
having range hoods and ducts. Sec NFPA 17A, Standard 
for Wet Chmkal Extinguishing Systems. 



^pendix B Resources 

This Appendix is not a part of the recommendations of this NFPA doc- 
umtnlt bui is included for information purposes only, 

A fire protection consultant can be a valuable resource in 
evaluating the current status of firesafety for a library and 
in recommending creative solutions to improve firesafety^ 
and achieve firesafety goals. In order to readize maximum 
benefit from engaging a fire protection consultant, the con- 
sultant's qualifications and the client's needs should be 
properly matched. The consultant should have qualifica- 
tions equivalent to Member grade in the Society of Fire 
Ptotccdon Engineers. 

One should evaluate the consulunt's experience, both as 
a company and as individual consultant team members in 
providing fire protecuon consulting services to libraries. 
Other experience that might al30 be considered is that for 
historic buildings or struaures and museums. 

One should also compare the consultant's experience 
with the nature of the work to be performed and the size 
of the project being considered. As a final evaluation factor 
for experience, one should consider whether the specific 
team proposed has worked together and the degree to 
which the experience is team ex{>erience. 

Other faaors that should be used iu evaluating a con- 
sultant's qualifications are membership and participauon 
in organizadons such as NFPA, The American Institute of 
Architects for registered architects, the National Society of 
Professional Engineers for registered engineers, and the 
model building cede organizations. Parudpation on com- 
mittees of these organizadons is a further measure of the 
consultant's understanding of library firesafety issues. 

After having collected information on the fire protection 
consultant's qualificauons, one should conuct references to 
determine how the consulunt has actually performed on 
similar projects. 



B*l NFPA. Nadonal Fire Protection Association, 1 Bat- 
tcrymarch Park* P.O. Box 9101, Quincy, MA 02269-9101. 

NFPA publishes this and related documents on fire pro* 
tection* and they will answer inquiries on these documents. 
They also conduct educational seminars, studies, and liter* 
ature searches for a fee. 

NFPA maintains a list of fire protection consultants. 

B*2 SFPE. Society of Fire Protection Engineers, 60 Bat- 
terymarch Street, Boston, MA 021 16. 

SFPE is a professional society of fire protection engi- 
neers. They meet annually, publish technical information, 
conduct technical seminars, and support local chapters. 
Members are located in all parts of the world. Names and 
addresses of members in a particular geographic area may 
be obtained from society headquarters. 

B-3 NICET. National Institute for Certification in Engi- 
neering Technologies, 1420 King Street, Alexandria, VA 
22314. 

NICET certifies technicians in the following areas of fire 
prptection: (a) automatic sprinkler system layout, (b) spe* 
dal hazards system layout (automatic and manual foam 
water, haion, carbon dioxide, and dry chemical systems), 
and (c) fire detection and alarm systems. People with a 
NICET certification can also assist in the selection and use 
of fire protection systems. NICET provides certification for 
four levels of competence in all three of the listed areas of 
fire protection. 

B«4 UL. Underwriters Laboratories, 333 Pfingsten Road, 
Northbrook, IL 60062. 

UL has a certification service through which alarm com- 
panies may be qualified to issue certificates that installed 
fire warning systems comply with NFPA sundards and are 
properly tested and maintained. A list of alarm service 
companies authorized to issue UL certificates is available. 
UL also publishes safety standards and annual directories 
of labeled and listed products and fire resistant assemblies. 
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(he bindings and the edges of books will be quickly 
acucked by mold, especially when in wamit unventilated 
areas. A different problem exists for books printed on 
coated stock, since if they are allowed to dry in this condi- 
tion* the leaves will be permanently fused together. 

Summary of Emerg eacy Procedures 

1. It is imperative to seek the advice and help of 
trained conservators with experience in salvaging water- 
damaged materials as soon as possible. The Library of 
Congress is an excellent ihfonnation source for technical 
advice where needed. Conua: Prcservauon Office, Library 
of Congress, Washington, DC, Telephone (202) 707*5212. 

2. Turn off heat and create free drculauon of air. 

3. Keep &ns and air conditioning on at night« except 
when a fungicidal fogging operation is in process, because 
a constant flow of air is necessary to reduce the threat of 
mold. 

4. Brief each worker carefully before salvage opera* 
tions begin, giving full information on the clangers of pro* 
ceeding except as direaed. Emphasize the seriousness of 
timing and the priorities and aims of the whole operation. 
Instruct workers on means of recognizing manuscripts, 
materials with water-soluble components, leather and vel* 
lum bindings, materials printed on coated paper stock, and 
photographic materials. 

5. Do not allow workers to attempt restoration of any 
items on site. (This was a common error in the Brst ten 
days after the Florence flood, when rare and valuable 
leather* and vellum-bound volumes were subjected to 
scrubbing and processing to remove mud. This resulted in 
driving mud into the interstices of leather, vellum, doth, 
2md paper, caused extensive damage to the volumes, and 
made the later work of restoration more difficult, ume con- 
suming, and extremely costly.) 

6. Carry out all cleaning operations, whether outside 
the building or in controlled environment rooms, by wash- 
ing gendy with fresh, cold running water and %oh cellulose 
sponges to aid in the reieasc of mud and filth. Use sponges 
with a dabbing motion; do not rub. These instrucdons do 
not apply to materials with water soluble components. 
Such materials should be frozen as quickly as possible. 

7. Do not attempt to open a wet book. (Wet paper is 
very weak and will tear at a touch.) Hold a book firmly 
closed when cleaning, especially when washing or spong* 
ing. A closed book is highly resisunt to impregnation and 
damage. 

8. Do not attempt to separate single-sheet materials 
unless they are supported on polyester film or fabric. 

9. Do not attempt to remove all mud by sponging. 
Mud is best removed from clothes when dry; this is also 
true of library materials. 

10. Do not remove covers from books, as they will help 
to support the books during drying. When partially dry, 
books may be hung over nylon lines to finish drying. Do 
not hang books from lines while they are very wet because 
the weight will cause damage to the inside folds of the sec- 
tions. 



U. Do not press books and documents mechanically 
when they are water soaked. This can force mud into the 
paper and subjea the materiab to stresses that will damage 
their structures. 

12. Use soft pendis for making notes on slips of paper 
but do not attempt to write on wet paper or other arti&cts. 

13. Clean, white blotter paper, white paper towels, 
strong toilet paper, and unprinted newsprint paper may be 
used for interleaving in the drying process. When notliing 
better is available, ail but the color sections of printed 
newspapers may be used. Great care must be taken to 
avoid rubbing the inked sur£u:e of the newspaper over the 
material being dried; otherwise some offietung of the ink 
may occur. 

14. Under no drcumstances should newly dried mate- 
rials be' packed in boxes and left without attention for more 
than a few days. 

15. Do not use bleaches, detergents, water-soluble fun- 
giddes, wire suples, paper or bulldog dips, adhesive tape, 
or adhesives of any kind. Never use fe!t-dpped fiber or 
ballpomt pens or any marking device on wet paper. Never 
use colored blotting paper or colored paper of any kind to 
dry books and other documents. 



^ Appendix £ Firetafely Inspection Form 
for Libraries 

This Appendix is not a part of the recommendations of this NFPA doc- 
ument but is included for infotmation purposes only. 

NFPA 910, Recommended Practice for the Protection of 
Libraries and Library Collections^ provides guidance to library 
trustees, directors and other responsible staff members in 
the area of firesafety. The self-inspecdoh form that follows 
will help in implementing some of the practices recom- 
mended. It will enable library offidals to evaluate the state 
of their preparedness and will point out situations requir- 
ing remedial action. 

This self-inspection form is intended for staff use at reg- 
ular, frequent intervals. It should not take the place of two 
other vital measures^the thorough, objective, periodic 
inspection of the library by munidpal fire inspectors or by 
firesafety specialists, and the regular testing of fire detec- 
tion and extinguishing installations by specialists in their 
maintenance. 

Libraries vary widely in character. Not all of the points 
to be inspected apply in every case. By striking out those 
that obviously do not fit local drcumstances, a library can 
tailor this form to itt s|>edfk needs. 

These self-inspections should do more than disclose con- 
ditions of negligence that could be the source of fire or that 
might result in greater damage, and, possibly, loss of life in 
the event of fire. The primary purpose is to secure the cor- 
rection of these conditions. Therefore it is imperative that 
all questions answered "No** be referred to the responsible 
department or staff member. Then it becomes an i npor- 
tant function of management to make sure that corrective 
action has been taken. 
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FIKESAFETY SELF-INSPECTION FORM FOR UBRARIES 
Gcacnl ConcUtioiM 

1. Construction: 

fire resbtive - noncombustible 
combustible 

{Sit NFPA 220, SUmdardm Types of Building Om^ 

2. Size: 

floor area 

number of floors 

number of connecting buildings 

or wings 

number of entrances 

number of emergency exits 

number of exit width untu 

available 

number of employees 

number of readers and other visitors 

per day 

average 

maximum 

Number of exit width uniu required 
bySfPAlOLUfeSafityCode 

3. Exposures: Serious Moderate Light None 

north 

eatt 

south ■ 

WC51 ' 

{Sit NFPA 80A, ProUctian of BmUings from ExUrwr Fin 
Exffosurts.) 

4. Water Supply: 

municipal system , reservoir/pond , 

storage tanks , 
capacity 

siic of water mains .. 
distance from hydrants ..i.— 

5. Fire Service: 

municipal fire depanment , ^lity 

library brigade - both 
time required for hre service to reach library , . , , 



6. Rre Protcctjon: Ya No Partial 

standpipe system . 

sprinkler system 

automatic fire detection 
system _ 

insert gas extinguishing 
system 

interior fire alarm system 

direct alarm to fire service _ _ . 

monitored night guard 
service 

•fire walls and self-closing 
fire doors protecting hori- 
zontal openings between 
building units 

•fiimace room separated 
from rest of library by fire 
walls and seir<losing fire 

doors 



•fire walls and self-closing 
fire doors separating haz- 
ardous operauons from 
areas containing library 

collections 

•fire-resistive enclosures 
protecting stairways and 

other vertical openings 

•exit doors opening outward 

•locked exit doors equipped 
with panic hardware 

•{See NFPA lOl, Ufe Safety Code.) 

List any changes in character of buildings, occupancy, water 
supply or hydrants, accessibility or other general conditions 
a£fecung firesafety since the previous inspection: 



Cvenieral Inspccdoa 

1. Roof: No 

is roof covering noncombustible? 

are scuppers and drains unobstructed? 

arc lightning arrcstors in good condition? 

arc skyiighu protected by screens? 

is access to fire escapes unobstructed? _ 

do fire escape stairs appear to be in good 
condition? _^ 

are fire escape stairs unobstructed? 

are standpipe and sprinkler roof tanks and 
supports in good condition? 

are standpipe and sprinkler control valves 
secured in proper position? 

2. Ail Floors (inspect from top floor to basen^'Jnt): 

are self<losing fire doors unobstructed and 
properly equipped wth closing device? 

are fire exits and directional sigiu properiy 
illuminated? _ 

is emergency lighting system operable? 

are corridors and stairways unobstructed? 

are fire exiu unlocked and unobstruaed? 

are sprinklers unobstructed? 

are sundpipe hose outlets properly marked 
and unobstructed? _ 

are sprinkler control valves properly labeled 
and unobstructed? _ 

are recorded weekly inspections made of all 
sprinkler control valves to make certain 
they are open? _ 

are dry-pipe valves (for sprinklers in areas 
exposed to freezing) in service, with air 
pressure normal? 

are all fire-detection and fire-suppression 
systems in service and tested regularly? _ _^ 
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Yes No 



are sufficient fire extinguishers present? 

are extinguishers of the proper type? {Sse 
NFPA 10, PortabU Fire ExtinguvJurs,) 

are extinguishers properly hung and 
labeled? 

are extinguishers properly charged and 
tagged with inspection tags? 

is housekeeping properly maintained? 

are cleaning supplies safely stored? 

are aii trash receptacles emptied at least 

daily? 

are supply closets and slop sink areas clean 
and orderly? 

are electric hot plates, coffee makers and 
space heaters prohibited or limited to 
those with an appropriate automatic 
shutofF bearing the label of a recognized 
testing laboratory? 

Ground Floon 

do entrance and exit doors provide 
unobstructed egress? 

is safe egress uncompromised by security 
measurp? 

Basement: 

is rubbish removed from the building daily? 

is rubbish removed from the premises on a 
regular schedule? 

are stocks of flammable liquids stored away 
from the building? 

are sprinklers unobstructed and at least 18 
in. above top of storage? 



Special Area Inapcctiim 

1. Reading Rooms, Study Carrels and Exhibit 
Areas: 

is a high standard of housekeeping main- 
tained by employees and readers? 

are smoking regulations enforced with 
employees, readers and visitors? 

are aisles to exit routes unoburucted and 
visible? 

is proper salvage equipment to protea the 
catalogue ready for use? 

are exhibit housings, fittings and other 
accessories noncombustiblc or fire retar- 
<iant treated? 

do temporary wiring ar d lighting conform 
to NFPA 70, Naiional EUctrical Code} 

do all elearic components bear the label of 
a testing laboratory? 

have exhibit installations kept fire hose out- 
let valves and Bre alarms unobstruaed 
and visible? 



2. Collections Storage Areas: (bookstacks, etc.): 

is appropriate fire extinguishing equipment 
at hand and unobstructed? 

is "first aid** fire extinguishing augmented 
by an early warning automatic fire detec- 
tion system? 

do fire alarms go directly to municipal fire 
service? 

are these areas separated by appropriate fire 
walls and fire doors from other occupan- 
cies? 

have ail vertical and horizontal openings in 
fire barriers been adequately fire stopped? 

is smoking prohibited in these areas? 

are exit signs and exit directional signs 
properly placed and illuminated? 

are ways of exit access and egress 
unobstructed? 

is proper salvage equipment ^rady for use? 

does fire service have access to these areas? 

are collections protected by appropriate 
automatic extinguishing systems? 

3. Bookbinding and Restoration Shops and 
Conservation Laboratories: 

are flammable solvents and other chemicals 
properly labeled and stored in small 
quandties in ventilated safety storage cabi- 
neu? 

are flammable liquids dispensed from safety 
cans? 

are self-closing safety waste disposal recepta- 
cles available at work stations? 

are laboratory wastes disposed of daily with 
appropriate special precautions? 

are spray coating facilities adequately and 
safely ventilateid? 

is electrical equipment in the spray area 
explosionproof? 

does the spray area have automatic fire 
extinguishing equipment? 

do shop and laboratory electrical equipment 
bear the label of a testing laboratory? 

do elearical appliances have warning lights? 

are appliances unplugged when not in use? 

are exit routes unobstructed? 

are employees aware of special hazards and 
trained in necessary precauuofu? 

is fire suppressant and personnel safety 
equipment appropriate for the special 
hazards that may be present? 

is entry limited to authorized persons? 



Ye% No 
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4. Other Shops and Facking/Unpacking Areas: 

are paints, thinners, cleaning solvents and 
other flammable liquids properly stored in 
reasonable quantities in ventilated safety 
cabinets? 

are thinners and solvents dispensed from 
safety cans? 

are self-closing waste receptacles used for 
oily rags and other wastes liable to sponta- 
neous heating? 

are flammable packing materials stored in 
self-closing safety containers? _ 

are power tools and machines properly 
grounded? 

do woodworking machines have proper dust 
collectors? 

are dust collector bins empaed regularly? 

do paint spraying fiicilities comply with local 
codes? 

does welding equipment meet local codes? 

are power tools unplugged when not in use? 

are exit routes unoburucted? 

are suflicient fire extinguishers of appropri- 
ate type present for extra hazards associ- 
ated with this kind of occupancy? 

5. Auditoriums and Classrooms: 

is safe capacity posted? 

is occupancy restricted to the capacity 
posted as safe? 

are sundic:*^ and sitting in aisles prohibited? 

do furnishings and wall coverings comply 
with Bresafety sundards? 

are exits unobstructed, unlocked and prop- 
eriy illuminated? 

are aisles unobstructed? 

does projection room meet local codes? 

are smoking regulations enforced? 

6. Resuurant or Tearoom: 

is capacity posted? 

is occupancy limited to safe seaung capacity? 

are aisles of sufRcient vridth to comply with 
NFPA 101, Ufe Saftt^ Code} 

are exit routes unobstruaed and properly 
illuminated? 

*are ranges, hoods and exhaust ducts 
deaned? 

do exhaust ducts terminate in a safe area? 

are grease ducts and deep fryers equipped 
with automatic Are dcteaors and extin- 
guishing systems? 

if below ground level, is area sprinklered? _^ 



*Noce date when ranges, hoods and exhaust ducu 
were last cleaned. 
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Exterior Inspection 

1. Evacuation: 

have all exits, emergency exits, and fire 
escapes unobstructed passage to safe 
areas? 

2. Environment: 

are grounds clear of accumulations of flam- 
mable material? 

have neighboring occupancies minimized 
exterior fire hazards? 

is fire service access clear? 

are standpipe and sprinkler systems Siamese 
connectioiu unobstructed and operable? 

are hydrants unobstructed? 



Personnel Inspection 

1. Training: 

do all staff members know how to transmit a 
fire alarm? 

do all staff members know their assigned 
duty in evacuaung the library? 

do all staff members know how and when to 
use portable fire exdngtiishers? 

do all staff members know their resporuibili- 
ties in fire prevention? 

2. Organization: 

is the fire protection manager or a desig- 
nated alternate on duty? 

does the fire protection manager have an 
adequate training program in operation 
for hinuelClierself and the staff? 

is the written ftre emergency plan up to 
date and properiy distributed? 

has the fire service planned or trained for: 
protecting the library since the previous 
inspection? 

emergency operations (e.g., salvage, 
reports to authorities and news media)? 

Note date of latest fire drill 



Special Oifimentst 

Inspection made by: . 

Tide: . 

Report reviewed by: . 

Tide: . 



I 



Date: 



Date: 



Corrective Action: 

Itm Referred to 



Corrective actions completed: . 
Fire Protection Manager: 



Date: 
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Publications Available From 
The National Fire Protection Association 
(1-800-344-3555) Partial Listing Only 
Last Update: October 1992 



NFPA 10 

NFPA 12 
NFPA 12A 
NFPA 12B 
NFPA 13 
NFPA 13A 

NFPA 14 
NFPA 14A 

NFPA 17 
NFPA 25 

NFPA 40 
NFPA 70E 

NFPA 71 

NFPA 72 

NFPA 72E 
NFPA 72G 

NFPA 72H 



Portable Fire Extinguishers: Installation. Use and 
Maintenance. 1990. 

Carbon Dioxide Extinguishing Systems. 1989. 

Halon 1301 Fire Extinguishing Systems. 1989. 

Halon 1211 Fire Extinguishing Systems. 1990. 

Installation of Sprinkler Systems. 1 991 . 

Inspection. Testing, and Maintenance of Sprinkler 
Systems. 1987. 

Standpipe and Hose Systems. 1990. 

Inspection, Testing, and Maintenance of Standpipe 
and Hose Systems. 1989. 

Dry Chemical Extinguishing Systo.ns. 1990. 

Inspection. Testing and Maintenance of Water 
Based Fire Protection Systems. 1992. 

Cellulose Nitrate Motion Picture Film. 1988. 

Electrical Safety Requirements for Employee 
Workplaces. 1988. 

Installation. Maintenance, and Use of Signaling 
Systems for Central Station Service. 1989. 

Installation. Maintenance, and Use of Protective 
Signaling Systems. 1990. 

Automatic Fire Detectors. 1990. 

Installation. Maintenance, and Use of Notification 
Appliances for Protective Signaling Systems. 1989. 

Testing Procedures for Local, Auxiliary. Remote 
Station, and Proprietary Protective Signaling 
Systems. 1988. 
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NFPA 101 
NFPAIOIM 
NFPA 110 
NFPA 203 
NFPA 220 
NFPA 232 
NFPA 232AM 
NFPA 550 
NFPA 704 

NFPA 903 
NFPA 904 
NFPA 910 
NFPA 91 1 
NFPA 913 
NFPA 



Ufe Safety Code. 1991. 

Alternative Approaches to Life Safety. 1992. 

Emergency and Standby Power Systems. 1 988. 

Roof Coverings and Roof Deck Constructions. 1992. 

Standard Types of Building Constructions. 1992. 

Protection of Records. 1991 . 

Archives and Record Centers. 1991. 

Rresafety Con'-iepts Tree. 1 986. 

Identification of the Fire Hazards of Materials. 
1990. 

Fire Reporting Property Sun/ey Manual. 1 992. 

Incident Follow-Up Report Manual. 1992. 

Libraries and Library Collections. 1991 . 

Museums and Museum Collections. 1 991 . 

Historic Sites and Structures. 1987. 

Fire Protection Guide on Hazardous Materials. 10th 
ed. 



NFPA 



Fire Protection Handbook. 17th ed. 
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EMERGENCY SALVAGE 
OF PHOTOGRAPHS 



Because of the number of photographic processes 
and their wide variety, responsible advice for the 
emergency salvage of wet photographs is difficult to 
provide. Some processes can wirhstnnd immersion 
in water for a day or more, whereas others would be 
permanently disfigured or even destroyed by a couple 
of minutes exposure. In general wet photographs 
should be air dried or frozen as quickly as possible. 
Once stabilized by either of these methods, there is 
time to decide what future course of action to 
pursue. 

Ideally salvage should occur under a conscrviitor*s 
supervision. A conservator can mimmiic d.imacc lo 
a collection if there is the opportunit\ to direct the 
salvage and treat the collection immeJi.itel> atter 
the damage has occurred. Time in -^f the essence. 
The longer the period of time between the emergen- 
cy and salvage, the greater amount of permnncnt 
damage that will occur. 

1. Minimize Immersion Time. 



should be salvaged first. Important exceptions 
include deteriorated nitrate and safety films, 
which are extremely susceptible to water damage. 

• Processes that should be salvaged first include: 
ambrotypes, tintypes, collodion wet plate nega* 
tives« gelatin dry plate negatives, lantern slides, 
deteriorated nitrate or safety film, autochromes, 
carbon prints, woodbury types, deteriorated or 
unhardcned gelatin prints, color materials. Many 
of these processes will not survive any immer- 
sion. 

• Processes that are more stable in water include: 
d«igucrreotypes, salted paper prints, albumen 
prints, collodion prints, platinum prints, cyano- 
typcs. 

3. Air Drying Photographs. 

• If personnel, space and time arc available photo* 
graphs can be air dried. 



Photographs in water will quickly deter lor.ite- images 
can separate from mounts, emulsion^ can disMilve 
away or stick together, staining can inrcur Mold is 
another problem. Mold begins to grow within 
hours at 60% RH and 70*F. Mold often ciuses 
permanent staining and other damage lo phono- 
graphs. For these reasons photographs need to be 
dried as quickly as possible. If photographs cannot 
be dried they should be frozen. 

2. Salvage Priorities for Wet Photographs 



• Separate ^photographs from their enclosures, 
frames, and from each other. If stuck together or 
adhered to glass, set them aside for freezing and 
consult a conservator. 

• Allow excess water to dram off the photographs. 

• Spread the photographs out to dry, face up, 
laying flat on an absorbent material such as 
blotters, unprinted newsprint, paper towels, or a 
clean cloth. 




In general films (plastic base materials) appear to • Photographs may curl during drying. They can 
be. more stable than prints;^, therefore, prints be flattened later. 
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4. Freezing Photographs. 

• If immediate atr df7tng of photographs is not 
possible or if photographs are stuck together, 
freeze them. 

• Place the photographs in small plastic bags before 
freezing, several to a bag. 

• If possible, interleave photographs before freezing 
with a non«woven polyester material or wax 
paper. This will make them easier to separate 
when they are eventually treated. 

5. Drying Frozen Photographs. 

• Frozen photographs are best dried by thawing, 
followed by air drying. As a group of photo- 
graphs thaws, individual photographs can be 
carefully peeled from the group and placed face 
up on a clean, absorbent surface to air dry. 

• Vacuum thermal drying, where the frozen materi- 
al is thawed and dried in a vacuum, is not recom- 
mended for photographs. Gelatin photographs 
undergoing this procedure have a tendency to 
severely mottle and stick together. 

• Photographs can be vacuum freeze dried; in this 
GEA: 8/92 



process no thawing occurs. Gelatin photographs 
may motde during the procedure, but they won*t 
stick together. 

• Wet collodion glass plates must never be freeze- 
dried; they will not survive. This would be true 
for all similar collodion processes such as 
ambrotypes* collodion lantern slides, and tin- 
types. 

6. Salvaging Slides. 

• Slides can be rinsed and dipped in 'Photo-flo", 
slide cleaner, or a similar commercial product 
and air' dried, preferably hung on a line or 
propped on edge. 

• Ideally, slides should be removed from their 
frames for drying and then remounted. 

• Slides mounted between glass must be removed 
from the glass or they will not dry. 

7. Call a Qualified Conservator. 

Dried or frozen photographs are reasonably stable. 
Store them until you can talk to a conservator who 
has experience with photographs and can advise you 
of treatment needs. 
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INFORMATION NEEDED FOR 
DISASTER PLANNING 

1. Name of institution: 

Date of completion or update of this form: 

Staff members to be called in case of disaster: 

Position Name Home Phone Specific Responsibility 

in Case of Disaster 

Chief ; 

Administrator " 



Disaster Recovery 
Team Leader 



Person m 
charge of 
building 
maintenance 

Cataloger/ 
Registrar 



Preservation 

administrator, 

Conservator 




NORTHEAST 
DOCUMENT 
CONSERVATION 
CENTER 

100 BRICKSTONE SQUARE 
ANDOVER 
MASSACHUSETTS. 
01810-1494 

TEL 508 4704010 
FAX 508.475-6021 



In'house 

disaster 

recovery 

team 

members 



Ul 
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IL Other Servtcef Needed in an Emergency; 

Service Company and/or Name of Contact 
In-house security 
Fire Department 

Police-or Sheriff 

Ambulance 

Civil Defense •• 

Professional Advice/ 

Conservator 

Insurance Company 

Freezer . 
Freeze-dry Service 

Fire Recovery/Salvage 

Water Recovery/Salvage 

Computer Records Salvage 

Computer Emergency 

Legal Advisor 

Electrician _ 

Plumber _ _ 

Carpenter ' 
Exterminator _ 
Fumigation Service 

Locksmith 

Utility Companies 
Architect or Build er 
janitorial Service 

Glazier , 

Photographer 

Other 
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IIL In<»House Emergency Equipment: (List locations and attach floor plans with locations labeled) 
A. Keys 

B* Main Utilities: 

1* Main electrical cut-off switch: 

2. Main water shut'off valve: 

3. Main gas shut^off: 

4. Sprinkler system: 

5. Heacing/cooling system: 

C. Nearest CB radio: 

D. Fire extinguishers: 

Number by type: Wood, paper, combustible (Type A) 



I. Plastic sheeting (stored with !»cis%i)rs and tape): 
J. Paper towel supply (if kept on site). 

First aid kit: 
L. Metal book trucks: 
M* Clipboards: 
N. Portable folding tables: 
O* Portable fans: 
P. Drying space: 
Q* Emergency funds: cash - 



Gasoline and flammable liquid (Type B): 
Electrical (Type C): 
Type ABC: 



E. Master fire alarm (pull box): 



F. Smoke and heat detectors: 



C. Flashlights: 



H. Portable pump (if one on site); 



purchase orders - 



Have all members of Disaster Team*tourcd A*Q above? 
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IV. Off^Sitc Emetisency Equipment and Supplies: 



Item 

Dehumidifiers 
Drying Space 
Refrigerator trucks 
Metal book trucks 



Supplier 



Phone Number 



Plastic (milk) crates- 
Portable generator ^ 



Portable sump pump^ 
Portable lighting _ 



50 ft. Extension cords 
(grounded) 



Heavy plastic sheeting. 

Portable electric fans 

Wet vacuum — 



Extra security personnel 

Blank newsprint 

Dry ice 



Freezer or wax paper ^ 
Plastic trash bags 



Plastic buckets and 
trash cans 

Paper towels 

Portable tables _ 

Water hoses 

Sponges, mops, pails. 

Monofilament nylon 
(fishing) line _ 



Brooms 



Gloves (rubber/leather) 



Rubber boots and aprons. 

Safety glasses 

Other 
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V. Upkeep Checklist: 

A. Keys and window locks secure, and keys accounted for? 

B. Emergency numbers posted near every telephone? 

C. Last inspection by local fire department official? 
Frequency of inspections 

1. Fire extinguishers updated and operable? 

2. Smoke and/or heat detectors operable? 

3. Sprinkler system operable? 

4. Water detectors operable? 

5. Halon system operable? / 

6. Fire alarms operable? 

D. Flashlights operable: 

^one in each dept.» public desk and civil defense shelter) 

E. Transistor radio operable? 

F. Staff familiar (by tour, not map) with location of thermostats, regular exits, fire exits, fire 
extinguishers, flashlights, radio, civil defense shelter, and where to reach disaster recovery team 
members? 

G. Last fire drill? 
Frequency? 

H. Last civil defense drill? 
Frequency ? 

I. Date of last analysis/update of insurance coverage? 
Frequency ? 

J. Photographs of interior and exterior? 

K. Is there a record (microform, computer tape) of the collection off-site? 
Frequency of update? 



Location? 
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VI. Insert Copies of Last Inventory Report and Insurance Policies Here 



VIL Salvage Priorities: 

Compile a list of items that should be salvaged first following a disaster for each department, area, and/or 
office. Keep these considerations in mind when setting priorities. 

A. Is the item critical for ongoing operations of the institution? 

B. Can the item be replaced? (Cost figures should include ordering, cataloging, shipping, etc. in 
addition to the purchase price.) 

C. Would the cost of replacement be more or less than the cost of restoring the object? 

D. Is the item available in another format, or in another collection? 

E. Docs the Item have a high or low collection prionty? 

F. Does the item require immediate attention because of its composition (coated paper, vellum, 
water*solubie inks)? 

VIII. Disaster Team Records: 

A. Who on the staff has a copy of this plan and is familiar with its contents? 



/ 



B. List all locations where this plan is on file (on and off premises). 
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IX. Compile and attach a list of procedures to be foUowed in case of disaster. These should 
accommodate your tnstttution*s particular needs and collections. The following provide procedures and 
guidelines: 

Barton, John P. and Joanna G. Wcllheiser. (eds). An Ounce of Prevention: Handbook on Disaster 
Planning for Archives, Libraries, and Record Centres. Toronto: Toronto Area Archivists Group 
Education Foundation. 1985. (P.OrBox 97. Station F., Toronto, Ontario M4Y 2L4). 

Buchanan. Sally A. Disaster Planning: Preparedness and Recovery for Libraries and Archives. Paris: 
Unesco. 1988. 

Eulenberg, Julia Niebuhr. Handbook for the Recovery of Water Damaged Business Records . Prairie 
Village, KS:. Association of Records Managers and Administrators. 1986. 

Fortson -Jones. Judith, Disaster Planning and Recovery: A HowTo-Do-It Manual for Librarians and 
Archivists. New York: NeaUSchuman. i992» 

List of Disaster Supplies and Suppliers. Los Angeles Preservation Network. 1991. (Available from 
University of California at Los Angeles, c/o Preservation Office. I L134 University research Library. 
Los Angeles. CA 90024-1573. $15 handling charge, includes updates). 

New York University Preservation Committee, Disaster Plan Workbook . New York: New York 
University, Bobst Librar>-, 1984. 

O'Connell. Mildred. 'Disaster Planning: Writing and Implementing Plans for Collections-Holding 
Institutions.' Technology and Conscrv;innn (Summer 1983): 18-24. 

Rhodes. Barbara J. (comp.). Hell & HiL'hwarcr: A Disaster Information Sourcebook . METRO Misc. 
Pub. 35. 1988. New York: METRO (57 Willoughby Street. Brooklyn. NY 11201). 

Solley, Thomas T., Joan Williams, and Linda Baden. PlanniniLfor Emergencies: A Guide for 
Museums . Washington. DC: As;>ocianon of Art Museum Directors. 1987. (Available from American 
Association of Museums. 1225 Eye Street. NW. Washington. DC 20005) 

Waters. Peter. Procedure*^ for S.ilvat^e of Wnrer'Damnged Library Materials. Washington, DC: Library 
of Congress. 1979. 



This material is based on statewide disaster plans developed by the State Libraries of Wyoming and Iowa, 
and IS used with their kind permission. 

KM: 8/92 
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SECURITY FROM LOSS: WATER AND FIRE DAMAGE, 
BIOLOGICAL AGENTS, THEFT AND VANDALISM 



WATER AND FIRE DAMAGE 

Protection from water damage is essential to the 
preservation of library and archival miiterials. 
Even a minor water accident such as a leaky pipe 
can cause extensive and irreparable harm to 
collections. Several precautions can he taken. 
Roof coverings and flashings should be inspected 
regularly and repaired or replaced as needed. 
Gutters and drains should be cleaned frequently. 
Materials should never be stored under water 
pipes, steam pipes, lavatories, mechanical air- 
conditioning equipment, or other sources of water. 
Neither should they be stored directly on the 
floor, but instead at least four inches above the 
floor. Storage in basements or tn other area> 
where the threat of flooding is great should be 
avoided. If collections must be stored in areas 
where they are vulnerable to floodini:. water- 
sensing alarms should be installed to insure quick 
detection of water. 



importance of having the plan in written form 
cannot be overstated. In the excitement and 
confusion of an emergency, procedures and sources 
of help are easily forgotten. Information recorded 
in writing is much less likely to be overlooked. 
Much valuable time can be lost during emergen* 
cies if staff members are unfamiliar with recovery 
methods. Copies of the plan should be distributed 
to key personnel assigned responsibility for disas* 
ter prevention and recovery. Several copies of the 
plan should be stored off-site as well as in the 
building where materials are housed. 

Damage caused by fire can be even more serious 
than that caused by water. If collections survive 
at all. they are likely to be charred, covered with 
soot, brittle from exposure to high heat, wet from 
water used to extinguish the fire, moldy, and/or 
smelling of smoke. Several fire suppression 
methods are available. Every institution should 
have at least one method in operation. 



Disaster planning is an important component of 
overall preservation planning. A systematically 
organized^ formally written plan enables you to 
respond efficiently and quickly to an emergency, 
minimizing danger to staff and damage to collec- 
tions and the building. Such a plan should cover 
preventive measures as well as recovery proce- 
dures. It should include a training comp^tnent. 
All staff should be familiar with the location and 
operation of shut-off valves for water-bearing 
pipes for buildings where collections are housed. 
The plan should be reviewed with staff regularly, 
at least annually. The plan should include lists of 
steps to follow if a disaster strikes and sources of 
assistance and supplies most likely needed. The 



Automatic sprinklers are now considered by most 
fire safety professionals, librarians* archivists, and 
conservators to be the best protection from fire 
tor libraries and archives. Sprinklers ihat have 
controlled-flow or on/off heads are deemed the 
most desirable. These release water when activat- 
ed by heat sensors in response to fire, and turn off 
when the fire is extinguished. Collections of very 
special value, which may be irretrievably damaged 
by water from a sprinkler system, have until 
recently often been protected by an automatic 
halon gas suppression system. . Halon, which 
extinguishes fire by interfering with the combus- 
tion process, has been considered ideal for collec- 
tions of high value because it does not leave water 
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or a harmful chemical residue on materials. 
However, halon, which contains chloroflurc* 
carbons, will become unavailable in the near 
future for reasons of environmental protection. 
Other methods of fire suppression for collections 
of special value are being developed. At the very 
least, every storage and use area should have 
several portable fire extinguishers of the ABC dry 
chemical type, and staff should be trained in their 
use. Whatever fire suppression system an institu* 
tion has should be regularly inspected and proper* 
ly maintained. The manufacturer's specifications 
should be followed. 

All repositories that house library and archival 
materials should be equipped throughout with 
heat and smoke sensors wired directly to the local 
fire department or to another 24'hour monitor. 
Fixed-temperature heat sensors by themselves arc 
insufficient, because they will not detect smolder* 
ing fires; rate-of-rise ser^sors should also be in* 
stalled since they are activated by a sudden, small 
increase in temperature. Smoke sensors alone arc 
inadequate since they have a relatively high rate 
of mechanical failure. All detectors should be 
regularly tested and maintained according to the 
manufacturer's specifications. 

Staff members should work with the local fire 
department to develop a fire safety program. All 
existing fire hazards should be eliminated. Regu- 
lar fire inspections and drills should be held, and 
staff should be trained in evacuation procedures. 
The disaster plan should outline the stepv to 
follow should a fire occur. A systematic disaster 
plan should cover all hazards that pose n reason* 
able threat to collections. 

BIOLOGICAL AGENTS 

The primary biological agents that cause d;im;ige 
to library and archival collections are mold, 
rodents, and insects, although dogs, cats, .birds, 
and humans also harm materials. Mold damage 
can pose a serious threat, especially in institutions 
located in a hot, humid climate or near a large 
body of water where humidity is high. Mold 
spores are ever-present in the environment. Mold 
damage can be devastating and measures should be 
taken to avoid its occurrence. It is most impor* 
tant to maintain proper levels of temperature and 
relative humidity, good circulation of air. and 
clean, clutter-free storage areas. Ideally tempera- 
ture should never go above 70*F or relative hu- 
midity above 50%. The higher the temperature 
and humidity, the greater the risk of mold. If a 



water-related emergency occurs, such as a flood or 
fire, wet materials should be dealt with immedi- 
ately before mold growth develops. 

Once mold growth appears, the affected items 
should be isolated from the collection. Gloves 
and a respirator should be worn when handling 
moldy materials. The items should be dried 
thoroughly and, once dry, the mold should be 
removed from them. A conservator should be 
contacted for advice on how best to do this given 
the particular circumstances of the situation. 

Library and archival materials are appetizing to 
rodents and insects, and all possible steps should 
be taken to control them. They are attracted by 
clutter and food remains. Clutter, dust and dirt 
should not be allowed to accumulate, and storage 
areas should be kept clean at all times. Eating 
and drinking should be prohibited in buildings 
containing collections, especially in storage areas. 
Staff members should eat only in a staff room, 
located as far away from collections as possible. 
All garbage receptacles containing food should be 
removed from buildings every day. High tempera- 
ture and, tn particular, high relative humidity also 
encourage rodent and insect activity. Windows, 
doors and vents should be kept closed as much as 
possible because insects enter through these. 
Buildings should be well maintained because 
cracks or breaks in the building fabric are another 
point of entry. Grass and plantings should be 
trimmed back at least 18 inches from a building 
that houses collections. If possible all materials 
entering the building should be checked for 
rodents and especially insects. This includes new 
Items for the collection, items being returned 
after a loan, and all equipment, supplies, and 
packing materials. 

Once an infestation is discovered, immediate 
action IS required. A variety of traps for catching 
rodents arc available commercially, but hiring a 
professional exterminator is advisable for reasons 
of staff s;ifety. If an insect infestation is discov- 
ered, the affected items should be isolated from 
the rest of the collection. Items adjaceni: to 
affected ones should also be isolated. The inssct 
should be identified, as this will aid in extermina- 
tion and may help determine the source of the 
infestation. Spray-type insecticides should not be 
sprayed directly on collections; the chemicals may 
damage them. Freezing has recently become the 
preferred method of treating insect-infested 
library and archival materials, because this meth- 
od avoids the use of toxic chemicals. Jane Green- 
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field discusses the process in The Care of Fine 
Books , New York: Nick Lyons Books; 1988, p. 68- 
69. Blast freezing at -ZO^F has been tested and 
pr.>ven effective. The Greenfield book should be 
consulted for further information. 

THEFT AND VANDALISM 

Because of the high value of materials in libraries 
and archives, adequate protection from theft and 
vandalism must be provided. This protection can 
range in complexity from simple locks to elaborate 
security systems. In general, libraries and archives 
that house collections of permanent value should 
be well secured during hours when the building is 
closed to the public. The best protection is 
provided by perimeter intrusion alarms and inter- 
nal motion detectors wired directly to the local 
police department or to another outside 24-hour 
monitoring agency. During working hours it is 
best to have only one entrance/exit, to be used by 
researchers and staff alike. All other doors should 
be alarmed so thr^t unauthorized use can be de- 
tected. Windows should be kept closed and 
locked. Building keys and keys to areas where 
materials of special value are kept should be 
strictly limited. A list of keyholders should be 
kept current, and staff members should be required 
to return keys when they leave the employ of the 
institution. Access to storage areas should be 
strictly limi^^. and researchers should be accom- 
panied by a staff member if they enter these areas. 

Use of materials by researchers should be carefully 
controlled and strictly monitored Researchers 



should never be left unattended. Ideally, they 
should use materials in a room separate from book 
storage areas. Coats, bags, and personal books 
should be left outside the reading area and re* 
searchers should be allowed to bring only a pencil 
and paper into the room. Researchers should sign 
a register, present an identification card, and 
leave that identification card in the hands of a 
staff member, who should retrieve the requested 
object. Requests for the use of materials in 
special collections should be made in writing. 
Call slips should be retained to provide a record 
of use. One object at a time should be given to 
researchers. If several objects are needed, they 
should be carefully counted out by the staff mem* 
ber in front of the researchers before and after 
use. Staff should check the materials visually 
before and after use for evidence of vandalism. 
Identification cards should be returned to re-^ 
searchers only when the objects are returned to 
the staff member and when the staff member is 
satisfied that no damage has been done. 

If you discover that valuable materials have been 
stolen from your collection, consult the following 
for information on what action to take: 'Guide* 
lines Regarding Thefts in Libraries,* by William 
Moffett in College and Research Libraries News, 
March 1988, p. 159-62, and Rare Books and 
Mnnuscripr Thefts bv John J. Jenkins, Antiquarian 
Booksellers Association of American, NY, 1982. 
You will need a way to prove ownership of valu' 
able materials. Marking the item itself is a cura* 
tonal decision. Written descriptions as well as 
photographsor high'quality photocopies of identi' 
fying details should be kept on file. 
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ed. Berkeley, CA: Office of Risk Management 
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Disaster 
Planning: 



Writing 8. Implementing Plans for Collections-Holding Institutions 

Mildred 0*Connell, F?6/tf S«fvtee Director, NormeastDcKumentCortservBttort Centar 



Renaissance treasures in Florence endanzered by unprecedented 
flooding. In 1966* newspaper hetdlinet like this one revealed 
the vulnerability of boolo, documents, and art objects to 
nature's forces and focused attention on international efforts 
to save them. Since that time, other disasters affecting such 
materials have received coverage by the media. In 1972, 
uncontrollable flood waters caused extensive damage to 
library materials in Coming. New York. A great fire at the 
Charles Klein Law Library at Temple University in the same 
year damaged or destroyed 400,000 vohunes there. Profes* 
sional conservaton worked with volunteers to rescue these 
coUectipns, employing techniques which had proved successful 
in Florence, as well u methods developed subsequently for 
drying masses of wet books and documents. 

Although these dramatic events heightened awareness 
among those who care for collections, few institutions have 
actually taken steps to prevent disasters or to plan for recovery 
after disasttt strikes. Yet no facility is immune from damage 
caused by water inundation, nor is any institution exempt 
from risk of fire. While most disuters will be relatively minor 
compared with those mentioned above. e.g., a leaking roof 
which allows water to drip on a valuable print below, the end 
result - wet paper - is the same and the damage is just as 
serious for the objects involved. 

An Ounce of Prevention . . . 

Planning ahead for disaster not only reduces permanent 
damage or loss to collections, but also sometimes actually 
prevents disuters from happening. It is therefore essential 
that librarians, curators, and others who are entrusted by the 
public to preserve our cultural inheritance take an active role 
in developing disaster plans. Planning includes •it^tt^ng build* 
ing problems which might endanger collections, citing and 
correcting existing hazards, and listing steps required to save 

Left: A prepenttre meintenence program which indudes proper seeiing 
of skylights and repair of roof defects wiU reduce the possibiUty of 
damage, from water leakage during rein or snow stormi^ to coUecttons 
housed behw. Right: Storing of books and other archimi materkls 
on a basement flood should be avoided. Placing these items on shehes 
will lasen the risk of their being soaked if flooding occurs. 




collections, should fire or flood occur. A written disaster 
prevention/recovery plan should be made available to all staff 
members who work in these institutions. 

The concept of disaster planning is a relatively new one to 
most librarians and curators. Its importance is clearly demon- 
strated by the alarming frequency with which calls for help are 
received by the Northeast Document Conservation Center 
(NEDCC), a regional conservation treatment facility in 
Andover, Massachusetts. NEDCC offen dinster assistance to 
institutions experiencing fire or flood damage and receives an 
average of one or two calls each week. Often the damage 
affects a limited number of objects and can be handled rela- 
tively easily. For example, 100 books which got wet when an 
ice dam melted on the roof of the Peterborough (New Hamp- 
shire) Town Library were air dried by the library staff without 
real loss or permanent damage. But sometimes, many thousands 
of objects are involved and the coune of action becomes 
logistically complicated. The drying of 5,000 wet architec- 
tural drawinp for a Cambridge-based architectural dm or the 
treatment of 14,000 fire-damaged books at Brunswick Junior 
ffigh School in Maine are typical examples of more serious 
salvage situations. 

Many people who seek disaster assistance have little knowl- 
edge of the steps to take or the outside resources available to 
help them salvage their collections. In fact, some callen do not 
make inquiries about saving water-damaged objects until they 
have become moldy. Unfortunately, many more disuter 
victims never get the advice they require and valuable mate- 
rials in their care are lost forever. This need not be so. 

There is no question that many disuters can be prevented 
entirely if common sense is used when ditermining where 
and how collections are stored. Thoughtful planning by 
architects and by those responsible for collection care can 
avoid some problems before new construction or space utiliza- 
tion schemes are finalized. For exaxr^ the rare book room 
at a large university in Massachusetts was located by the 
architect dhectly below the air conditioning equipment, a 
potential water hazard. When the mechanical system failed, 
a large number of rare books were thorou^y soaked. Simi- 
lariy, boxes of books or other materials stored on the base- 
ment floor instead of on shelves obviously face a greater 
chance of being damaged by water should flooding occur. 

For existing repositories, a careful survey can help to 
identify potential sources of damage to books and other 
collections. The assistance of people who are familiar with 
plumbing, electrical wiring, and fire protection can be par- 
ticularly useful in this process. Many hazards can be quite 
easily eliminated once they are identified, thereby averting 
disaster. 

Surveys should begin with an examination of the roof and 
drains. The roof should receive periodic inspection and repair 
aa needed. Repairs should not be confined to patching leaks 
u they occur. (If the roof is under warranty^ warranty in- 
structions should be followed.) Flashings should be inspected 
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At f9Pdt of the floods in Fhmce in 1 966, in Comint. New York in 
1972, Md simiUr events, eswiHcs several me/or fires where txtinguish- 
ing the confloiretions lid to extensive soeking of library larchiyel 
materials, researchers have developed new methods and new technology 
for safely and efficiently recovering wet paper from such disasters. 
Vaamm freeze^ chambers, such as the one seen here, have been used 
with much success to dry massesof wet books and documentL (Photo, 
oourtesy of Lockheed Corporation.) 



ifis&slly and replaced u needed. Gutters and drains must be 
cleaned regularly and frequently in order to preirent back-up 
of water. 

One library reported regular annual flooding because the 
drains were never cleaned and became dogged with leaves 
each faU* This example and numerous others highlight the 
importance both of recognizing the source of trouble and of 
taking corrective action to avoid repetition of such incidents. 

The roofs of some older buildinp drain through iron pipes 
located inside the buHding walls. These deteriorate and have 
been the source of water damage to several library collections 
in the Northeast region* I« some cases* the roof itself is made 
of inappropriate materials. The roof of Phillips Academy 
libraiy in Andover, Massachusetts, for instance, leaked for 
more than sixty years before it was finally replaced by a 
copper roof. During thoee years, collections were continually 
exposed to water leakage* 

Storing collections in areas which are especially vulnerable 
to water should be avoided. Certainly, rare book rooms and 
vaults, which presumably contain the most precious coUec* 
tioiis, should never be kicated underneath lavatories, air 
conditioning equipment, or water iripee. Howem, sometimes 
potential hazards to collections are not so obvious. This wu 
the case when a file cabinet containing important historical 
documents at a public library in New Hampshire wu in* 
advertently placed directly under a very large fiah in the 
children's room on the level above. 

Storing collections on the floor, as previously mentioned, 
should also be avoided, even if it is only to be for a brief 
period of time. A college library in Maine recently learned 
that lesson the hard way when boxes of books temporarily 
placed on the floor in a bawment stack became water damaged 
during a construction accident All collections should, instead, 
be raised up several inches off the floor. If the placement of 
collections in vulnerable areas cannot be altogether avoided, 
then a water sensing alarm should be purchased and wired to 
an outside monitor so that flooding can be detected even when 
the institution is unattended. 

While defective HVAC systems, deteriorated roofs, and 
inappropriate storage arrangements can be controlled in order 
to protect objecu from water damage, other causes of flooding 
are not so readily dealt with. Some institutions are, unhappUy, 
sitiuted in a place which is subject to natural disaster, e^., 
in a flood plain, on the seacost. Although little can be done to 
prevent such disasters from happening shon of moving the 
repository itself, steps can be taken to prevent damage to 
collections. 

basement and fint floor storage should be 
avoided for any coUections of value. TTie Connecticut Histor- 
ical Society suffered extensive damage when a stream flooded 
m 1955 In order to prevent a recurrence of flooding, the 
improved iu defenses in several ways, includ- 
buddins up the grade between the stream and the building 
V^.rm a ddce and adding bsckflow valv., to the stoim S ^' 




If an institution is located in a vulnerable area and floodin; 
becomes imminent, an emergency plan written in advanc 
should provide for measures such u moving collections to 
higher levels, boarding up windows, and wrapping the card 
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catalogue in heavyniuty plastic sheeting and securely strap4| 

ed^ 



ping it In addition, a checklist of tasks should be preparedjt 
and the most observant staff member(s) selected for making 
the final check before leaving the building. (These tasks would 
include, for example, closing electrical master switches andfl 
shutting off gas at the mains.) p 

Thus, a survey of existing buildhxg problems can minimize 
the possibility of flood damage to collections. The possi-S 
Ulity of. fire can be reduced in much the same way. Manyl 
preventive measures can help to prevent the'fire entirely, 
for instance, correction of defective heating systems, instal- 
lation of heavy duty wiring to prevent electrical overioading^B 
storage of flammable liquids in proper containers and cabinets,! 
and good housekeeping and maintenance. Equally important 
is the installation of modem fire protection equipment. All ^ 
too many institutions have either inadequate or no fire de* ■ 
tection or ex tinguishin g equipment at alL lUs not only en- ■ 
dangers coUections and the building itself, but also jeopar- 
dizes the safety of the staff and of the general public. ^ 

National experience has demonstrated that coUections are I 
best protected from fire if fire is quickly detected and if the • 
response of the fire department is rapid. AU coQections^olding 
repositories should be equipped with- smoke and heat detcc- M 
tors wired directly to the local fire department or to a central ■ 
monitoring agency. The lack of such devices often has cau- 
strophic results. For instance, the absence of fire detectors 
caused a recent incident of arson at the Brunsick (Maine) 
Junior High School to go undetected untU the fire reached 
great proportions and finaUy set off the sprinklers which were 
located in the corridors. Delay in detecting this fire caused 
extensive damage to the buUding itself and to 14,000 books | 

CoHeettons-hoUing instituthns zhould be equipped with fire detectors. 
These sensors shouU be wired directly to the heal fire department or m 
to a central monitoring station to allow rapki response by fire fighters. M 
(ritoto, courtesy of New Jersey Division of Archives and Recotds W 
Management,) 
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Myattr sfuteting is ussd to ooftr obftm in colkerioni to protect 
them from lapoture to w€ter thMt miiht tntir the buUdint when 
windowt an broken or 0 roof is demaged durini 0 uvcre storm. Re* 
peirs, nMtunUy, should be made as quickly as possible, 

Neerriiht: 

In the aftermsth of a fire or flood, if colleethns are damp or wet arui 
the environment is warm and humid, salvof el treatment effont should 
begin immediately to prevent the growth of mold, such as occurred on 
this book, (Photo, courtesy of George Cunha.) 
Right: 

If the library materials are only charred, they need not receive such 
immediate attention, (Photo, courtesy of George Cunha,) 



in the library. 

If collections are very valuable, then fire extinguishing 
equipment should aUo .be installed. Some collections will 
warrant the expense of installing a halon gas extinguishing 
system which will put out a fire without water and without 
leaving a harmful chemical residue. Once installed, all de- 
tection and extinguishing equipment should be tested regu* 
larly and frequently. Annual testing may not be enou^. 

In addition, staff members should be trained in emergency 
and evacuation procedures, and regular fire drills should 
beheld. 

Who's Where Doing What - 

The Importtnce of People & Priorities 

Once the building ' . been made u safe u possible for 
collections and obvious hazards have been eliminated, dtsuter 
planning should focus on identifying staff, suppUes, and out- 
side resources needed during an emergency. Such planning 
will help to eliminate panic and will save time when time is 
critical to tha salvage of coUectiona^ 

Planmng should include forming a disaster team of staff 
members who would help carry out the salvage effort. This 
team should include the chief administrator, the person in 
charge of collections, the person in charge of collections 
records, and a representative from the physical plant depart- 
ment, among others. One penoh should be named leader of 
the team, and it is that person who should ultimately be 
responsible for decisions made during the recovery effort. 
This person need not be the chief administrator, but could be 
any person on the staff who has a cool head in time of emer- 
gency. A list of the names and telephone numbers of team 
members should be drawn up and circulated within the insti- 
tution. A copy of the list also should be provided to the 

Air drying of library materials should be carried out in a large daan 
space which has a cool, dry enpironmant and good air dratktiotL In 
addition, tharaskouldbe proper security in this i 
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local police and fire departments. 

A second list which details emergency resources outtide the 
institution wiU help greatly in expediting operations following 
a disaster. Among services which might be needed are fire and 
police departments, electricians, plumbers,, carpenters, jani- 
todal services, ambulance services, glasiers, conservators, 
insuraiice representatives, and security guards. Suppliers of 
electrical fans, plastic milk cartons, trucks, plastic sheeting, 
and absorbent paper should be identiHed, and some of these 
supplies postibly purchased and kept on hand. A local cold 
storage warehouse and a freeze-dry facility should be con- 
tacted. This compilation of resources and suppliers should be 
made available to aU members of the disaster team. 

Most important to the process of preparing ahead of time 
for disaster is the identification of collection priorities. 
Valuable objects in the collection should be identified before 
an emergency occurs so that they are salvaged first. A priority 
list will guide disaster team members in their work and will 
help ensure the rescue of the most important collections.. 
In this way, unnecessary expenditure of time and energy on 
coUecrions that can be easfly replaced will be avoided. 

The location of high priority collections should be clearly 
marked on a floor phn, a copy of which should be given to 
kiiembers of the disuter team u well u to the local fire and 
poliice departments. Priority should always be given to the 
salvage of the catalogue and other collections records. 

Imniediate Attention Required . . . 
Or Reconditioning in the Future? 

The actual recovery process following a disaster must also 
be planned in advance. Disasters can generally be divided into 
those involving fire damage and those involving water damage. 
Unfortunately, many fire*damaged materials also become wet 
during the fire fighters* efforts to extinguish fire by hosing 
down with water. 

The first step to be taken after disaster strikes is to evaluate 
the extent of the damage. Care must of course be taken enter- 
ing flooded or fire-damaged buHdinp; sometimes cc^ections 
salvage is complicated by the fact that the building is declared 
unsafe to enter for several days. However, once staff members 
are able to gain access to the building, they should examine 
collections according to priorities, which it is hoped were 
set beforehand. 

Material that is damaged beyond salvage or nor worth 
ttving should be discarded, lime wasted salvaging ordinary 
newspapers or periodicals or salvaging publications which 
can be replaced for less money than they could be repaired for 
might result in the loss of valuable research materials and 
special collections. 

If library materials are only charred or damaged by soot 
and smoke, there is no need to take care of them immediately. 
Fire-damaged materials are stable.^ Conservators at NEDCC 
have only recently treated documents damaged during the 
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great New York SUte Ubmy Fire of 191 1, Book pages can 
be trimmed, bookf rebound, and soot removed any time in 
the future. The 14,000 books in the flre^amaged Brunswick 
Junior High School were covered with a heavy layer of soot 
but were not water-damaged. They could be easily and rela- 
tively inexpensively trimmed and rebound. Documents too 
can be repaired at a future date. Sometimes the information 
contained in documents can be reproduced on new paper 
through photocopying methods (the copy preferably made 
on archival paper) and the original discarded, if the document 
itself haa neither historical nor artifactual value. 

Unfortunately, an emergency is not as easily handled if 
books and documenu get wet. Wet. or even just damp, paper 
will support the growth of mold. Mold, in turn can stain and 
weaken paper at the point where it cannot be uvcd. If en- 
vironmental conditions are right, mold will start to grow on 
damp or wet paper within 48 hours. Therefore, if collections 
are damp or wet, the salvage/treatment effort must go into 
full swing immediately. * 



When to Air the Problem 
...&When Not To 

Wet paper can be air dried if the proper environmental 
conditions exist. Damp books, for example, can be easily 
dried if they are stood up on their uils. with the pages fanned 
open, in a space where the air is cool and dry. and where air 
circuUtion good. Wet books can be treated similarly, but 
interleaved with absorbent paper such as unprinted newsprint, 
m order to faciliute the drying process. (Some conservators 
recommend impregnating the intcricaving sheets with a fungi- 
cide, such as thymol dissolved in alcohol. Working with such 
chemicals in the amounU necessary for impregnation of a 
quantity of interleaving sheeu is decidedly hazardous and 

Wtr booki can bt pmcktd in phstic milk cnrts and cartons in order to 
transport them to a freezer. The cartons interlock and can be stacked 
on pallets fortMseiH handling. (Photo, courtesy of Stanford University 
Library.) 




should be avoided. If the interleaves are changed frequently, 
use of fungicide impregnated sheets should not be necessary.) 
Wet documents can be sucked up to five or six high, with 
absorbent paper between each sheet. Books should be fanned 
to new pages occasionaUy and documents shuffled $c that 
exposure to air and uniform drying are assured. These steps 
should be taken as soon as possible following the diuster. so 
that mold does not set in. Air drying is ideally suited for 
emergencies involving small numbers of objects, when 
temperature and humidity are relatively low and conducive 
to drying. 

Unfortunately, air drying is not always possible. Some* 
times far too many objecu are damaged or weather conditions 
are not suited to air drying. At those tunes, freezing and 
storing at low temperature (-20OF) is seen as a way to stabi- 
lize collections until drying becomes possible. This wu the 
case at the Enid M Baa Ubrary, St. Thomas, Virgin IsUnds. 
where tnost of the large number of books and documents 
damaged during a flood were sent to a cold storage warehouse 
because the temperature and humidity in that tropical en- 
vironment was so conducive to mold growth. A mijor flood 
at Stanford University in 1978 damaged 50.000 books. There 
was no posiibiUty for limited staff working in limited space 
to air dry books under emergency conditions. Instead the 
books were wrapped, boxed, and sent to a cold storage ware- 
house until arrangements could be made for freeze-drying. 

If freezing space is limited in the cold storage facility, 
priority should be given to objectt which have already 
developed mold, leather and vellum bound volumes, manu- 
scripts, works of art on paper, and materials on coated stock. 



To Get the Environment 
in the Recovery Mode 

One of the first objectives after the extent of damage has 
been evsiuated is to restore appropriate environmental con- 
ditions inside the building, u quickly as possible. Obviously, 
it is imponant to protect collections from continued exposure 
to water. The assistance of electricians, carpenters, plumbers, 
janitors, and others will be needed in this effort, and. ^f 
previously stressed, this work will be carried out faster if those 
people have been located before the emergency. Roof repairs 
may be needed; windows broken during a hurricane may need 
replacement; and so on. A stockpiled supply of polyethylene 
sheeting will help to protect coUections from water which 
may continue to drip on them. 

At the same time, acceptable temperature and humidity 
conditions must be restored inside the building, so that moid 
growth is controUed. Humidity, naniraUy high after Hooding, 

*Much valuiblt t«chnicil information on thii tubject can be found in 
Ptter Wtteri*$ exceUent Procedures for Salvage of Weter*Damattd 
Library Materials, now in its second rcvistd edition, pubtished by the 
Library of Congress in 1979. Infomiation in thii manual wUJ supple- 
ment the technical instructions nectssarUy limited in this article. 
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FtrUft: 

Btmd trwyg prowidid conjhnHm nctpuelm for drying documntt that 
fmd bten dttmad by mttrfiom fltmm't houx, (Photo, commof 
Unitmity of Battimon^Lani^dsii library.) ^^oj 
Uft: 

Attaff member at BhiUiptAadmy Libnry placet documemt on cafe* 

teria trays to allow them to be ev dried. 

Right: 

Drying of a krga number of ptmphlits was expedited by hanging thtm 
on lines which were temponrUy strung up in the faciiity (Photo, 
courtesy of Coming Museum of Gksi) * r \r c.w, 




mutt b« reduced to that etes those coUectiont which did not 
tctiuHy get wtt will not get mddy. le winter, hett should b« 
tumcd down, not up, since mold thrim in wann, duap 
places. In summer, air conditioning (if it is installed and 
opcnble) ihould ba turned on to cool air and reduce humidity. 
If there is no air conditioning, windows should be opened, 
but only if conditions outside are cooler and drier than those 
inside the building. Dehumidifiers should be used to reduce 
moisture content in the air and electric fans used to dispel 
moist air. Wet carpets act like sponges, ntaining moisture 
in the room; the water in the carpets must, at the tery Icut, 
be extracted mechanically so thu there is a chance of drying 
out the space. Wet carpeting and padding ouy need to be 
completely rcmowi hi order to dry a room that has been 
flooded. 

Temperature and relative humidity should be monitored 
continually and an attempt ihould be made to reduce the 
temperature to below 68OF and relative humidity to below 
55%, if possible. Removal of water^damaged collections to a 
drying area or to a freezer will serve to further reduce the 
moisture level in the room. 



Putting Action on the Agenda 

Once the extent of the damage is known and an attempt 
has been made to restore accepuble environmental condi- 
tions inside the building, then a plan of action should be 
formulated. A conservator*! advice can prove very helpful in 
making strategical decisions. If coaections are wet, the number 
of damaged objects and the degree of wetness often dicute 
the decision to air dry matetiaU instead of freezing them. The 
College of the Atlantic in Maine chose to air dry 3,000 volumes 
in their recent fire because the books were only damp, not 
soaked, and the weather wu cool and dry. Had the fire oc- 
curred in the middle of a heat wave, however, a decision to 
freeze those books might have been made instead, in order 
to stabilize them until drying conditions were better. 

After a plan of action has been determined, emeriency 

AUhough these l>ooks are now dry, they exhibit damage due to the 
soaking they recetrad during a flood. Left.SpiU peibtm spina. Center: 



supplies should be obtained and other arrangements made.-^ 
Plutic milk cartons needed for transporting wet books ihouldl 
be picked up from the supplier with whom previous anange# 
ments should have been made. (Plastic cartons are better than 
cardboard cartons, which tend to fall apart when wet materials 



are placed in them.) A dryhtg area (previously identified) wiuB 
u , . , - . ersj 



need to be equipped with electric fads and dchuraidifier- 
(obtained, of course* from previously identified sources). 
!n especially severe emergencies, portable generators also may 



be required. Trucks needed to transport materials either toft 

. ... . - M 



the drying area or to the freezer must be caUed. The local 
cold storage warehouse must be alerted to the fact that a 
delivery of wet books is imminent later in the day. (Do not 
assume that space wiU always be avaiUble when you want it 
It is prudent to identify a few local cold storage facilities 
The salvage of ten txuckloads of records following a fire at the 
Sute House Annex in Trenton, New Jcney, was temporarily 
stymied at this point when it wu found that all cold storage ft 
warehouses in the area were filled to the brim with Thanks-ft 
giving turkeys! Freezer spsce was eventually located at a local 
military installation.) 
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The disaster team and volunteer helpers should be mobilized 
only after a recovery strategy has been deariy defined and 
when precise instructions can be conveyed to them. One 
common assignment for such workcn following a library ^ 
disaster, for example, is to comb the stacks, examining and ■ 
touching each and every volume to see whether it is dry or ' 
wet. If wet, the books need to be removed by worken to a 
sorting/packing area. It is at this point that books which 
require special care can be identified. For example, books 
which are printed on coated paper can be irreversibly 
damaged if the pages become wet and then be^ to dry. The 
sizing on these glossy pages fuses together, making the pages 
impossible to separate without tearing or cutting. All books on 
coated paper, Le., most art and architecture books, should 
be routinely frozen until instructions for drying them can 
be obtained from a coiuervator. 



Books which need to be transported to another location 



I 
I 
I 



Lou of bovdt and xpine. RitMt: SHtpt diaortion. (Ptiotot. eounesy Sk 
ofSumfOfd Univtrxity Libnry.) ■ 
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Bookt and documents heve been wrapped and placed in a freexerfor 
stabiiaation following a flood (Photo, courtesy of Coming Museum 
of Glass.) 



should be packed flat in pUstic milk cartons* If the books are 
to be frozen, they should be separated from each other with 
a piece of wax paper or freezer wrap in order to keep them 
from sticking together. Plastic milk cartons have the advantage 
of interlocking and stacking easily on freezer pallets. 

Documents may be sent to the freezer in boxes or fie 
drawers, but there should be occasional interleaving every 
few inches with waxed paper or fieezer wrap if possible, since 
thawing and drying of smaller blocks of frozen documents 
will be quicker than that of large blocks. 

If air drying is undertaken, it should take place in a large 
clean space which has been cleared for the drying activity and 
where security is good. Conditions should be cool and dry, 
and air should be well circulated by electric fan, as indicated 
earlier. Conservators agree that keeping relative humidity be* 
tween 40 and 55% is optimal 

Ingenuity sometimes pays off in the drying of certain 
types of library and archival materials. Small pamphlets, for 
example, have been dried successfully by hanging them on a 
flsh line, while shallow plastic bakery trays have been used 
to dry documents. 

Oven drying of books should be avoided since it causes 
shrinkage and distortion of book covers and the text block. 




Coated paper wiU fuse together when it begins to dry. If adequate steps 
ere not taken to treat the wet material, permanent damage can result. 
(Photo, courtesy of Stanford University Library.) 

Ail materials should be absolutely dry before they are 
removed from the drying era, since mold can grow if they are 
packed while still damp. Collections should be examined 
regularly during the year following their return to the re- 
pository to make sure that they stay free of mold. This is 
especially important if environmental conditions in the build- 
ing are hot and humid year*round or in the summer. Library 
spaces and book stacks should be washed with disinfectant 
before collections are returned to them. 

Books and documenu that are frozen may be left frozen 



indefinitely. Their condition is stable. Eventually they can be 
dried in one of two ways. They can be thawed at room 
temperature and then air dried as described above. Alter* 
natively, they can be sent to a commercial freeze-dry chamber 
for drying. There frozen books are dried by converting ice to 
vapor without the ice passing throu^ the liquid state; the 




Books charred in the great New York Slate Library fire of 1911 are 
mw being treated. 

vapor is drawn off. This technological improvement has proven 
highly successful for drying extremely large amounts of 
frozen materials. It does require special facilities, however, 
and is more expensive than other drying methods. This process 
is espegially useful for manuscript collections (where soluble 
inks might dissolve if documents are allowed to thaw) and 
for books printed on coated paper (so that fusing of pages 
is avoided). Among the commercial freeze-drying/vacuum 
freeze^drying facilities in the United States are American 
Freeze-Dry, Inc., Audubon, New Jersey; Document Reproccs- 
sors of San Francisco; and McDoimeil Aircraft Co., St. 
Louis, Missouri. 

But problems are not over once the collections are dry. 
It is only then that physical damage to individual objects can 
be determined. Damage will have to be assessed, and repairs 
carried out u needed. Books, for example, may have lost 
their covers; othen may be badly distorted. The cost of 
repair, rebinding. and/or restoration can be extremely high. 

The recovery of collections following a disuter obviously 
can be difficult and costly under the best of circumstances. 
Those who have experienced even minor water or fire damage 
to library and archival materials or to works of art understand 
the importance of preventing disasters, if possible. They have 
also learned that forethought and planning can expedite the 
recovery effort enormously, should flooding or fire occur. 
These are leuons that all librarians and curators should take 
to heart by develping the most comprehensive disaster plans 
possible for the protection of their collections. • 
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INTEGRATED PEST MANAGEMENT FOR LIBBLARIES 



A library is, in effect, a conccntraiion of foodUuffe for the common pests - insecU, rodents, and 
mold " that atuck the collections. The best control of pests is fiimished by an integrated pest 
management program, te., the use of a combination of control techniques. Insea danuge to 
Ubrary materials is caused primarily by cockroaches (mainly the American, Oriental, and 
Australian cockroaches); siivcrfish (13 species arc known ia the United States); carpet beetles 
(the larvae of several spcdcs are dainaging); cigarette beetles (the most common pest of 
herbarium collections); the drugstore beetle (sometimes called a •bookworm"); and psoods, or 
book Ike. The common rodent found in Hbrarics is the house mouse. Mold and mildew are Urge 
problems in libraries, particularly in subtropical and tropical climates. All of these infestations can 
be dealt with by the concerted use of various techniques, including external precautions to 
buOdissp, insect traps, the use of insecticides and other chemicals, control of moisture, cleanliness 
measures, limited heat treatment of infested materials, and continual inspection for evidence of 
infestations. Fumigation of library materials may be warranted in some i nstances, but is rarely 
necessary. A continual awareneu of potential problems and imm edi ate treatment are essential 

Man has come to realize that no one approach to pest prevention and control will 
suffice. Instead a combination of techniques is usually required to maximize the 
effectiveness of any pest control program. The term 'integrated pest management" 
(IPM) has been coined to embody this concept: That all pest control programs must 
rely on several approaches working in concert to effect the desired result An IPM 
approadi must be considered when addressing the proWems of pests in libraries. 

A library, where books, printed materials, manuscripts, maps, prints, photographs, 
and archival materials are stored, perused, and exhibited is not unlike the setting in 
agriculture where huge quantities of foodstuffs are stored for long periods of time. 
Tht library is a concentration of foodstuffs, including surchcs, cellulose, and proteins, 
which forms a banquet for insects, rodents, and mold In addition, the environment in 
which these foodstuffs are stored is indoors, protected from octremes of harsh 
climates. Populations of insecu specific to this micro-environment can easily explode 
and cause serious damage if IPM approaches are not utiUzed fully to prevent such an 
occurrence. » h . 

In the course of 15 years of working with museums, ubranes, collections, and 
historic properties in setting up IPM programs and addressing pest problems found in 
these situations, I have found damage to collections and structures inflicted by pests 
ranging from wood^estroying insects to woodpeckers. In such a short presentation, it 
is impossible to cover such a wide range of actual and potential pest problenw. Even 
though it is not uncommon to find ethnographic and cultural material, decorative arts, 
religious material, artifacts, historical pieces, and works of art stored and exhibited in 
Ubraries, in.this discussion of IPM approaches for Ubrarics, the topics covered will be 
confined to the more traditional materials found in the UTjrarics of the world. 

The most common pests encountered in libraries are insects, rodents, and mold. 
Each of these pest problems will be reviewed, and the IPM approaches necessary for 
their control and prevention will be outlined. 



Thomas A. Parker (1) 
President 
Pest Control Services, Inc. 
U.SA. 
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Insects 

Dimagc to Ubrary maicrials from inscctt is primarily caused by cockroaches, sUvcrfish. 
vadous beetles, and book lice. Damage to these materials results when insects use 
them a» a food source. Both immature and adult suges of cockroaches, siherfish, and 
book lice cause feeding damage on Ubnry roeteriali. In the case of bccUes, u ts 
primarily the larval stage that is responsible for the feeding damage. The larvae chew 
their way through a boot ingest the material and leave a tunnel filled with powdered 
exacment Once the larvae have completed their development, they pupate, and the 
adult beetles emerge by chewing their way out SmaU round exit holes are left in the 
book^ 

Cockroaches 

Substantial damage to library materials can be attributed to various large species of 
cockroaches, llicse problems are more prevalent in the subtropical and tropical areas 
of the world, but damage can also be found in temperate climates. 

-Ru-ee cockroaches in particular are notaWe for the damage they do lo ubrary 
materials. They ?re the American cockroach, Peripianeta americcma (linn.); the 
Oriental cockroach, Blana ofiemalis (Linn.); and the Australian cockroach, Ptnplaneta 
ausmUasiae (Fabr.). T^ese cockroaches have large, strong, chewing mouth pans^ 
prefer sarcny materials, and can easUy destroy paper, paper products, bmdmgs, and 
other covcrinp on books and pamphlets. Chewing damage is generally recognized by 
smears of fecal material in assodaiion with the damage and a ragged appearance to 
Che areas that have been fed upon. These area* generally appear around the edges of 
the piece where *mall bitt of paper have been removed and eaten. Sometimes 
piiktized droppinp are also found in association with the feeding, partunilarly wiih 
the American cockroach. , ^ ^ 

The American cockmch (Figure I) tends to hide in dark shaftways, basements, 
and false ceilings during the daytime, emerging at ni^t to roam the library and feed 
on library materials. Tliese cockroaches also regurgiute a brown liquid caUed atur. 
whidi is often smeared on the Ubrary materials. Attar acts as a chemical attractant for 
other American cockroaches. This cockroach is fuUy an inch and a half long with 
reddish brown wings and light markinp on iu thorax. It is cosmopoliun and prefers to 
live in warm moist places during the daytime Favorite buildings of this cockroach are 
those that are heated wiih a steam heating system with boUer rooms and steam 
tunnels. It is also commonly found in sewer systems and will invade buOdinp through 
holes in manhole covers and sump pumps. 

The female of this species forms an egg capsule which wiU be dropped or 
sometimes glued to surfaces. In lime, nymphal cockroaches wiU emerge from the egg 
capsule The young cockroaches will then go through a series of molts untU reachmg 
adulthood. This developmental process takes weU over a year. Nymphal cockroaches 
are simUar to the adults except they lack wings and sexual maturii>'. The life span of 
this species of cockroach from egg to death can last weU over 2 years. 

The Oriental cockroach (Figure 2) is a dark brown to bUck cockroach. The male's 
wines do not reach bcvond the tip of the abdomen; the female is essentially wingless. 
The damage to Ubrarv materials is simiUr to that of the American cockroach except 
that the Oriental cockroach does not produce peUeiized excremem. This cockroach 
prefers to live in cool, moist places such as sewers, basemems, around air^nditionmg 
svstems, and associated with water pipes and piping. Whereas the American cockroach 
will be found roaming on manv floors of a buUding. the Oriental cockroach will 
generaUy be found on lower floors and horizontal surfaces because it lacks stick)" pads 
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on its feci. The claws on the feet of all cockroaches, however, enable them lo climb 
rough surfaces. Like the American coclcroach, the Oriental cockroach is also noubly 
gregarious. It is commonly known as the Vater bug." 

The life cycle of the Oriental cockroach is similar to that of the American 
cockroach with many molu from the lime the nymphs hatch until adulthood The life 
span is extremely long, well over I year, sometimes i and may even approach 3 years. 
The American cockroach female produces five times as many egg capsules as an 
Oriental cockroach female. The Oriental cockroach female does not glue her egg 
capsules, but drops them randomly. 

The Australian cockroach (Figure 3) closely resembles the American cockroach, 
but can be distinguished from it by iu slightly smaller size, the yellow margin on the 
thorax, and the light yellow streaks on the sides at the base of the wing covers. Older 
nymphai individuals of this species possess distinct bright yellow spots along the 
margins of their abdomen. Although this specit^ is commonly found in more tropical 
regions of the world it can be found indoors in heated buildings as far north as 
Canada*. I have seen colonies in buildings in PennsyWania and Idaho. It is common in 
greenhouses in various parts of North America. 

Like the other two species, the Australian cockroach takes a long time to develop 
from egg to adult, generally, over I year. The female produces some 20-30 egg cases in 
her lifetime, with an average of 24 eggs per capsule. Like the American cockroach, it 
tends to prefer warm, moist environments. 

Smaller cockroaches, such as the German cockroach. Blanella gemumka (Linn.), 
and the Brown-Banded cockroach. SuptUa iongtpalpa (Seivilic). do not feed on library 
materials as a rule. They may, however, leave droppings resembling ground pepper on 
the materials. These droppinp can usually be vacuumed up with a soft brush 
atuchment and do not suin the materials: 

The Urge species of cockroaches can be controUed by the following IPM measures. 

1. Installation of a gravel 6-foot barrier around the perimeter of the library to 
prevent ingress from outdoors. 

2. Elimination of all vines and ivy from the building 

3. Insullation of proper screening on all windows and doorf. 

4. Installation of exterior Ughu away from the building so they will shine on the 
building from a disunce rather than fastening them to the building so that insects 
are attracted to the exterior wails during the night. 

5. Removal of all debris, leaves, and twigs around the exterior of the libraiy as well 
as cleaning out debris from gutters on the roof of the building 

6. Elimination of cockroach harborages and entries by caulking and sealing. 

7. Installation of sticky glueboards that will trap insccw on their nightly forays 
around the library. These insect traps can be installed in false ceilings, basements, 
elevator shafnwys, ana dosctt so they intercept insectt as they travel looking for 
food 

8. Whenever insect infestations are found a common attempt at their control is by 
inseciicidal treatments with an aerosol or fog. insccticidal fogs or aerosols should 
never be used in any coUeaion. Such formulations arc normally oil-based During 
application, small dropleu of the oil/insecticide mixture arc dispensed into the 
air, eventually settling on the entire collection. This kind of treatment irreversibly 
danuges the coUection. 

9. The use of insect baits, such as 2 percent Baygon Cockroach Bait, applied 
sparingly to quiet zones of the interior of the library. This bait, which looks like 
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Fig, 4. A silverfish, Lepisma saechofina L This spedes is one of the roost commoo indoor pests 
of libraiy materiiU. (Courtesy of Kingsohcr and Pest Control to Museums.) 
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sawdusu i* bran mixed with molasses «nd contains 2 percent Biygon. This bait i$ a 
favorite of Urge cockroaches and will easily bring populations into control 

10. Perimeter fan spraying with residual insecticides, paying particular attention to 
those areas adjacent to pipe chases, elevator shafts, storage areas, and mechanical 

rooms. . . . 

11. In the case of the American and Australian cockroaches, perimeter, exterior 
power-spraying of the walls and overhanp may be required, 

IZ InstaUation of thresholds and rubber flaps on ctierior doors to prevent mgress by 

cockroadics from the exterior, particularly at night. 
13. The use of steel wool in holes and openings leading from drainage and sewer 

systems to prevent cockroach ingress. 

SiNerCsh 

Silverfish (Figure 4) are one of the most common pcsu of libraries. All have weak, 
chewing-type mouth parts and tend to feed on producu high in carbohydrates (starch) 
and proteins. Such materiaU as paper, paper sizing, prints, glue and paste, waUpapcr. 
and drywali are favorites of silvcrfish. Damage from the feeding of silvcrfish can be 
recognized by ceruin areas that have been eaten all the way through and other areas 
that have only pattiaUy been eaten through. Silverfuh tend to rasp their way slowly 
through a piece of paper, and it is this damage that is seen on library materials and 
prims. Silverfuh will roam widely in search of foods, but once they have found a 
satisfaaory source, they remain dose to it 

There are many species of silvcrfish in the worid; thirteen are known from the 
United States. Some prefer cool, moist environments, others warm and moist 
enviromnenu. They are small upered, wingless insects with long antennae and three 
lone bristles protruding from their posterior end. They are nocturnal resting in cracks 
and aeviccs during the daytime- When exposed to light, they move quickly to avoid it. 

SiWerfish are paniculariy fond of paper with a glaze on it Often sizing, which may 
consist of surch. dextrin, casein, gum. and glue, is particularly atucked. Ceruin dyes 
are attractive to silverfuh. Studies have shown that papers consisting of pure chemical 
pulp are more likely to be attacked than those consisting in part of mechanical pulp. In 
general papers and books in reguUr use are not damaged by si^erfuh. Silvcrfish are 
also particularly fond of rayon and cellophane. 

In temperate climates, siberfuh tend to migrate vertically dependmg on the season 
of the vear In the hot months of summer, siKerfish will migrate down into the cooler, 
more moist portions of the buflding. and in the faU and winter they will tend to migrate 
to attics and higher leveU. Dfytng out a building with heat in the winter time wiU help 
to reduce silverfuh populaitons. The heat also eliminates the miaoscopic mold that 
grows on plaster walls and diywaU providing a food source for sihrerfish. In cool moist 
basements, and commonly in poured<oncrete buildings, silvcrfish arc a year-round 

problem. ^ , 

It is impossible to eliminate bringing silverfuh mto a library. SUvcrfuh arc a very 
common problem in cardboard box and drywaU manufacturing facilities. Silverfuh lay 
eggs in the corrucaitons of cardboard boxes, one of their favorite areas for egg 
deposition With wrv cardboard box coming into a Ubraty. a new load of silverfuh 
and their eggs is bound to arrive. Upon hatching silvcrfish go through many molts 
throughout their lifetime and have a long life span. 

Control and prex'ention of siWerfish damage to Ubrary materals can be effcacd in 
a variety of ways. 
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1. Thorough vacuuming of the perimeters of room* where siiverfah like to hide 
underneath the toe moldings and baseboards during the daytime. 

2. The use of insect sticky traps or glueboards in those areas where silverfish seem 
to be a problem. Each night, when sUvcrfish are active, thcv will be trapped on the 
glueboards. 

3. in cabinet storage situations, the use of sUka gel in a finely powdered form in the 
void space beneath the bottom shelf or drawer of a cabinet. Sometimes the use of 
a 1/4-inch drill is necessary to gain access to apply this dust into the voids beneath 
the cabineu. Silica ge! is a desiocant and kUls siKerfish by drying them out By 
placing silica gel powder (sometimes in combination with pyreihrum insecticide) 
beneath the cabinets, there is virtually no way a siberfish can crawl up into the 
cabinet without encountering the silica gel thus being repelled or killed. 

4. In some insunces. particularly in manuscript, rare book, and print coUections, the 
use of insecticide resin strips may be used in enclosed spacea. Irjseaicide resin 
strips conuin the insc .de Vapona (DDVP). lhi$ material voUtilizcs from the 
rcsm strip and fUls a confined space with molecules of insecticide. It is a mild 
fumigant and in time wiU kiU all suges of insecu within the enclosed space. The 
normal ate of application of these strips is one strip per thousand cubic feet of 
enclosed space (2). This type of chemical application is for enclosed spaces only, 
such as cabinets, vaults, and small storage rooms, and is not designed to be used in 
open, puWic spaces or where ventilation would carry the fumes out of the space. 
Application of residual Uquid insectiddal sprays to perimeters of rooms and at 
the base of all stack shehang areas, paying particular anention to that aevice 
where the floor meets the walL baseboards, and shehing. 
The application of insectiddal dusts, such as a silica gu/pyrethrum combination, 
to voids where pipes enter walls and penetrate floors and in wall voids. In wanner 
parts of the world, construction engineers sometimes inject powdered silica gel in 
wall voids during construaion of a building. This praaice eliminates insea 
harborages. 

Crack and crevice injection of small spot applications of liquid inseaicidcs to the 
backs of cabineu where they are aiuched to walls. 

8. The control and elimination of moisture such as leaky plumbing around laundry 
areas, in bathrooms, and workrooms where a siKerfish population can thrive 
because of the high moisture situation. 

9. Reduction of potential sites of harborage by the use of caulking compounds and 
patching plasters. 

Carpet Beetles 

Carpet btetfcs belong to the family Derme«idae, which includes several species whose 
Urvae damage horary matertaU in storage. Except for one species known as the Odd 
Beetle, most of these beetles are smalL round to ovaL tiny beetles which are attracted 
to light (Figure 5). They may be found in light futures and on window sills. The 
primary source of food in Ubraries for the larvae of these beetles is dead insects. The 
larvae prefer materials high in protein* and carcasses of insectt provide the total 
nutritional needs for many of these species. Once the larvae conclude their feeding on 
a dead insect or rodent, they pupate and emerge as adult flying beetles. The beetles 
seek out other proteinaceous materials on which to lay eggs. 

Among traditional materials housed in libraries, probably the only places an adult 
beetle has to lay eggs in addition to carcasses, are upestries, woolen goods, and the 
feh lining of stoage boxes for rare books. If a library has an herbarium collection. 
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some spedes of carpet beetles will infest these coUeaions. RareJy do the larvae of 
these insects attack leather-bound books. Thick, Uumed leather does not appear to be 
attraaive to them for feeding. Obviously, these beetles are a serious problem of 
musetuns and libraries where other aninul-btsed, proteinaceous items are housed in 
addition to the traditional library nutcrials. 

Control of oupct beetles is not difficult provided the suff is involved in the IPM 
program. The following control measures can be employed. 

1. Thorough vacuuming on a regular basis of all libraiy areas, paying panicular 
attention to the edges of the room where adults find dead insects on which to 
deposit their eggs. Annual inspection and vacuuming of false ceiiinp. attics, 
closets, maintenance areas, mechanical rooms, and elevator shaft pits arc 
necessary to eliminate reservoirs of food sources and carpet beetle larvae. 

2. Placement of sticky traps to intercept insecu as they crawl into the libraiy helps to 
keep carcasses of insecu at a minimum. Keep in mind, however, that carpet 
beetles can fly into a sticky trap, lay eggs on a dead insect, and fly out of the trap 
without being trapped themseWes. The larvae can proceed to devour the carcass 
of the insect on the sticky trap, pupate, emerge as an adult bccUe, and fly out of 
the trap without being mired in the giue of the trap. This situation necessitates the 
removal of traps that have an accumulation of insecu on a regular basis and 
replacement with a fresh trap. 

3. Screening of all windows and doors to prevent ingress of adult beetles from the 
exterior of the building. Plantings of shrubbery around the building should not 
indude plants whose flowers are white or blue and whose flowers contain high 
amounu of poUen. Crepe Myrtle and Spiraea are very attractive to adult carpet 
beetles, where they feed on pollen. 

4. Elimination of all bird nesu on and around the building. Carpet beetles become 
entrenched in such nests, feeding on dead birds, feathers, and other debris found 
in the nesu. 

5. The elimination of rodenu and rodent nests for the reasons given above. 

6. The use of residual sprays may help to some catent for caipet beetle control but 
is usually of little value, particularly in warm, humid dimates. 

7. The use of Vapona resin strips in vaults, dosets, and endosed storage spaces is a 
valuable technique for eliminating ail suges of carpet beetles within these spaces. 

Cigarette Beetle 

The Ciprettc Beetle. LaxuxUrma semcome (F.) (Figure 6) is a small round. 
cinnamon<olored flymg beetle whose larvae infest dried leaiy materials, such as 
tobacco and tobacco produas. spices, com husk doUs, dried flowers, and books. This 
beetle, whose head is tucked under at a right angle to iu body, is found throughout the 
worid. It is the most common pest of herbarium collections and is often called the 
'Herbarium Beetle.* 

The female of this beetle lays approximately 30 eggs over a period of 3 weeks. The 
larvae are small and grubltke and complete their development in from 5 to 10 weeks. 
The entire life span ts from 70 to 90 days with five to six overlapping generations per 
year in warm localities, but only one generation in more temperate regions. The adult 
beetles are strong flyers tn subdued light 

This beetle is one of two commonly known as the bookworm. Eggs are laid on the 
spine of the book and along the edges of the cover. Upon hatching, the larvae tunnd 
immediately beneath the covering of the book to eat the giue on the spine and under 
the cover. After feeding on the glue for a period of time and tunneling for 
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Ftg. d The Cigarette Beetle, Lasioderma serricomt (F.). Note bow the head of the adult beetle is 
tucked down at a right angle to the axis of the body. (Counesy of MaUis a al.) 




Fig.7, The Drugstore BcetJe, 5/<f5Wum pamc<um (U). The striatioos oo the wing covers are a 
dh tin g itiihing feature of this species. (Courtesy of MaUis, tt a/.) 




Fig. & A Book Louse, the Larger PaJe Tfogii<i, Trogiimt puUatohwn (L.). (Courtesv of 
Kingsolver and Pest Control ia Museums.) 
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approximately 34 inches, the laivae will pupate and emerge as an adult beetle, leaving 
a round hole upon exiting. Generally, One powder is found in association with the 
holes, the powder being the color of the book cover in which the feeding has occurred. 
These piles of colored powder are easily detectable by inspecting the shelving with a 
flashlight. 

Hie control of cigarette beetles in a library can be eff&:.ted with a combination of 
approaches, 

I. Saeen ail entries from the exterior to prevent beetles from Qying into the 
building. 

1 Do not allow dried flower arrangements to be in the open in the library. Often 
eggs and larvae are imported into the library on dried flower arrangements. The 
larvae will consume the dried vegetable matter of the arrangement as well as the 
glue that generally holds the flower arrangement together 

3. Do not allow the storage of spices or other leafy vegetable matter in the Ubrary. 
Cigarette beetles are particularly fond of red spices, such as cayenne, paprika, and 
chili powder. 

4, Do not encourage the storage or display of botanical coileaions in the library. If a 
coUection ii to be stored or exhibited within a libraiy, it should be disinfected with 
heat to kill all suges of cigarette beetles in the sheaves of bounical specimens. By 
heating the collection to 130* F for 3 hours, all suges of inseos will be killed. 
After this treatment, stored collections should be housed in cabinetry with 
Vapona resin strips to prevent possible reinfesutions. Bounical specimens should 
be displayed within Plexiglas enclosures to keep insects out 

5« To disinfest an entire structure of insects, heating the space with commercial gas 
burners has been successful in the past. By using electric fans to distribute the 
heat throughout the building, all insea suges can be killed by mainuining a 
temperature of 140* F (60*-63* C) for 6 hours. I' is helpful to loosen the books and 
materials to allow the air to circulate arou.id them. This technique not only 
controls cigarette beetles in books, but ail suges of insects in the entire structure 
(3). 

6. By using plants that are preferred by gravid female cigarette beetles, infesutions 
can be controlled. These bug traps, such as whole leaf tobacco, can be placed in 
strategic locations in the library. As the plant traps become infested with eggs and 
larvae, they can be removed aud burned, before the larvae have a chance to 
pupate and emerge as adult beetles (4). 

7. If a localized, limited infestation is found in a library, isolate the infected books 
and subject them to a heat treatment. By placing the books in a standard oven at 
the lowest temperature pouible (130* for 3 hours), and placing wet newspaper or 
a pan of water in the bonom of the oven to mainUin humidity inside the oven 
chamber, all stages of this insect, and in fact any insect, will be killed This 
technique is commonly used in herbarium collections in various parts of the 
world. It is much easier to kill all su^es of insecu with heat than it is by freezing. 
By supplying a source of humidity in the chamber, the books should not dry out 
during this treatment. Only active infesutions should be treated in this manner. 
Dark exit holes* showing no powder associated with them, indkate that the 
infesution has long since died out and does not require treatment 

8. If a Ubrary has an active bindery, sometimes it is possible to mix a pesticide with 
the glue as the damaged books are bound In some parts of the worid, the 
inseaicide dieldrin is used for this purpose. A cigarette beetle larva consuming 
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some of the glue would then be ktUed before it has a chance to develop and 
emerge as an adult beetle. 

Drugstore Beetle 

Tht Dnigsiore Beetle, Stegobium pamctum (L) (Figure -7) may infest books and 
manuicnpts and is sometimes called a •bookworm/ Where the cigarette beetle tends 
to confine lU Urval feeding to the spine and glue that holds the book together the 
drugstore beeUe larvae often tunnel through the pages of the book, as well as emerginc 
through the cover and spine. This type of infesution may be found in storage areaVof 
Ubrarics that tend to be moist Active infestations arc a real threat to books and 
should be dealt with quickly. Again, only those books showing small round exit holes 
associated with powder drifting onto the books and shehong, should be treated Small 
round, dark exit holes from older books, particularly pre-lPth ccntuiy books, that show 
no powder associated with the holes are not active infesutions and nothing need be 
done to them. 

.Eggs of the drugstore beetle are laid singly on the books, instead of in a mass. The 
larval period ranges from 4 to 5 months. Generally 7 momhs are required to complete 
the life cycle from egg to adult in a temperate dimate, in warmer climates four broods 
per year are possible. 

In addition to the IPM measures listed for the dgarette bceUc, the foUowing IPM 
approaches can be used to control the drugstore beetle. 
1. Screen all windows and doors to prevent ingress from the exterior. 
1 Caulk around all windows to prevent ingress into the building. 

3. Eliminate pigeons* nesu from the building. In one insuncc, drugstore beetles 
were emerging from pigeon nest debris and gaining access to a library through 
loose-fitting windows. TTic larvae of the drugstore beetles were feeding on 
undigested gram and other food productt found in the manure layers of the 
pigeon nests. ^ 

4. Books infested with drugstore beetles can be disinfested by the use of humidified 
heat at 130* F f or a period of 3 hours as expUined more fuUy in the section 
dealing with the cigarette beetle. 

5. TTjc incorporation of an inseaicide in the glue at a bindery may have a limited 
effea on controlling infesutions of drugstore beeUes in books. When cigarette 
beeUes mfcst books, their primaiy diet is the glue of the binding, hence they may 
be controlled by incorporating insecticide in thr, glue. Drugstore beetle larvae, 
however, tunnel directly into the interior of the oook, feeding on pages. Because 
they ingest such small amounu of glue in their feeding activities, the Urvac and 
adults of the drugstore beetle will generaUy not be kiUed by the incorporation of 
an uueaicide in the glue. 

6. The use of fans to keep air circulating in the stacks and to keep the books dried 
out u an aid in controlling infestations. Attempt to keep the reUtive humidity 
benveen 50 and 60 percent at all times. 

7. Regular inspection of the stacks with a flashlight will enable the librarian to 
pinpomt areas of infestation by locating the pUti of fine powder drifting from the 
books onto the shelvmg. 

Psocids 

Fsocids (Figure 8). or book lice as they are commonly known, arc small wingless, soft- 
bodied insects that arc very hard (o sec with the naked eye. ?soc\di are a common pest 
of paper materials, where they feed on mtaoscopic mold growing on the pages. Except 
for the spot they may leave when crushed in a book, they do no damage to the book 
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itself. Several species are found in libraries across the world. Psocids are not a threat 
to collections, but are an indicator of high humidity and moist conditions. 

Book lice are parthenogenetic, that is, females can reproduce without the sperm 
from a male. After the eggs hatch* there are generally four molts until the small nymph 
reaches adulthood The life cycle averages 110 days. In warmer regions of the world, 
life cycles are speeded up to as many as 15 generations per year. During cold weather 
the adults die, leaving eggs to hatch in the spring. 

Psocids prefer damp, warm, undisturbed situations. In temperate climates they 
become most numerous during the spring and summer. Heated buildings in temperate 
climates reduce the dampness and fungi upon which book lice feed. In addition to 
mold, book lice have been known to feed on cereals and materials of a surchy nature. 
Book lice are of prime concern in newly constructed buildings. Insulation* hollow walls, 
and wrapping around pipes and electrical fixtures incorporate moisture that is not 
readUy evaporated and which promotes moid growth on which book lice feed. 

Control of book lice is difCcult. Several approaches must be considered. 
1. In enclosed spaces, psocids ntuy be controlled with the use of Vapona resin strips. 
1 Lowe-ing the moisture in materials anc/ in the room will help control psodds by 
preventing mold growth. The use of fans and dimatic controb to keep the relative 
humidities within a range of 50^ percent and temperatures from 68* to 72* F will 
aid in reducing psodd populations. 

3. For archival materials in 'dead storage," placing the material in a large 
polyethylene plastic bag with several cups of dried powdered silica gel wrapped in 
muslin or cheese doth will help lower the moisture within the bag to the point 
where mold will not grow and psodds will be eliminated. 

4. With heavily infested moldy books, paradichlorobenzene (PDB) may be used as a 
fumigant to control book lice. A very tightly confined space must be used such as 
a weather-stripped cabinet or dosct or a heavy-duty polyethylene bag and 
suffident quantities of PDB crystals to obtain air concentrations that will 
effectively kill the insects. A rate of 1 pound of crystals per 100 cubic feet of space 
for a period of at least 2 weeks is the minimum necessaiy for a complete ki!L 
Paradichlorobenzene used in this manner will also kill surface mold and spores on 
the materials. After the fumigation, the materials should be aired thorou^y. 



The most common rodent found in Llxaries is the House Mouse, Mus muscuius 
(Figure 9). This spedes seems to be able to invade practicaily any stniaure man has 
made. Damage to iibraiy materials comes from mice destroying materials for nesting 
purposes, and urinating and defecating on library materials. Populations of tnice can 
bu&d up very quickly, and when they die, their carcasses act as a source of food for 
carpet beedes. In addition to damaging collections directly, mice nuy chew the 
insulation oQ dectricai wires, causing them to short and surt a fire. 

House mice are secretive and are generally active at night They live in a territory 
with a small home range. The average disunce that a mouse travels in iu activities is 
12 feet Male mice are highly territorial and for this reason control measures must be 
designed for speciGc areas where mouse droppings are found Glueboards &nd traps 
should be set in these areas. House mice live outdoors year aro**nd but will invade 
buildings, panicularly in the fall of the year in temperate climates. 

Mice are sexually mature in 35 days. The average Utter size is about sii:^ A female 
can have another litter approximatdy every 50 days. Community nesu of mice, where 
several females may share the nest with their accumulated brood are not uncommon. 
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Fig. 9. Tbe House Mouse, Mus musaJus (Uaa.). (Courtesy of Mallis tftf ai,) 

They breed throughout the yeir indoors. Mice living outdoors are seasonal breeders, 
peaking in the spring and the fall 

Mice feed on a variety of foods provided by maa They also feed on dead insects 
found indoors. Mice have been found to be cannibalistic They apparently do not need 
free water to drink, but will consume it if it is available. Mice feeding on high protein 
diets must supplement their dieu with free liquid. 

During their nocturnal aaivity, mice leave fecal droppings wherever they have been 
aaive. Other signs of mouse infesution are gnaw marks; small suined holes in floors 
and walls, and beneath doors; and a pungent odor from their urine. 

Mouse control in a library is imporunt and should be dealt with in the following 
ways, 

L Seal the building on the exterior as tightly as possible urith steel wool and caulking 
compounds. 

1 Never use a toxic baiting program for mice on the interior of a Ubrarv. The mice 
will die in the walls, floors, and ceilings, and provide food for carpet beetles. 

3. Use mechanical control techniques for mouse control Snap traps baited with 
cotton balls or peanut butter can be used to trap mice. Multiple-catch live traps 
are available on the market, such as the *Ketch>all* trap. These are capable of 
catching more than one mouse at a time without the use of bait relying on the 
innate curiosity of the mouse Glueboards can also be used to trap mice. Soon 
after they are trapped they will die. and the trap or glue board can be discarded. 

4. A thorough inspeaion of the building with a flashlight on a periodic basis is 
important to identify those areas where mice aaivity is present. The presence of 
droppings is a clear indication that control measures should be undertaken in that 
exact spot. Two or three weeks after a control program has been instituted, 
remove ail droppings so the progress of the trapping program can be determined. 

5. In temperate regions, in late summer and early fall trapping programs should be 
instituted so the\' will be m place when the mice naturally tend to invade 
structures. 

6. Sonic devices aimed at rodent elimmation are of questionable value in most 
Ubrarv mouse control programs 
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Mold and Mildew 

One large problem in libraries, particularly in subtropical and tropical climates is the 
presence of mold on library materials. Mold results from spores landing on a substrate 
that has the correct temperature and surrounding humidity to initiate germination of 
the spores. When the spores germinate, they put out fine strands of mycelia, which 
mvadc the substrate, utilizing it as a food source. The mold mycclia exude liquids that 
dissolve the substrate, and this food is then used in the production of more mycelia 
and eventually millions of spores. 

In order for this scenario to take place on paper products, books, and other Ubraiy 
materials, prolonged periods of high humidity are required for mold growth. If the 
environment of a library is held at a temperature of from 68* F to 72* F and a relative 
humidity of 50 percent to 60 percent, mold wiU not be seen. Tliis Is not to say that 
some spores will not germinate. It simply means that after germinating, the myccUa 
will not have conditions suitable for growth and wiU die before being visible to the 
naked eye. • 

When tU relative humidity of the environment remains in the 60 percent to 70 
percent range, certain kinds of mold spores will germinate, but most will K- -nable to 
mainum mycelial growth and will collapse, this higher humidity range i* as "safe" 
for paper products, because there will tend to be miao^ironments in the library 
where humidities wiU peak higher than the ovcraU relative humidity for the entire 
structure and may create conditions coniucive to localized mold growth. Of course, 
higher temperatures under these higher humidities wiU also enhance the possibility of 
localized mold gr owth on library materials. 

When the relative humidity- of a hT>rafy exceeds 75 percent and remains in this 
range for a period of tinie. serious mold problems will result on libraiy materials. Even 
if temperatures arc low, the effcctt of the high humidity wifl stimulate spores to 
germinate en masse. Not only will spores germinate, but growth of the rcsuluni 
mycclia wiU be quick and unabated. In as shon a time as 36 hours, mycelial mats wiU 
begin to appear on the materials and spread outward. Soon the center of the mat will 
begin to appear dart generating milliors of spor:^ -Hie key to long-term mold 
rontrol then, is to manage the moisture in the air of the Ubrary and sucks in a manner 
that Will minimize periods cf high humidity. 

Each cubic foot of air conuins thousands of mold spores which land on surfaces 
and objccu in the libraiy every day. Attempts to control mold on Ubrary materials by 
using various chemicals therefore are usually ineffective. Chemicals such as thymoL 
ortho phenylphcnol (OPP), alcohoL and dQuted bleach solutions kill some of the mold 
spores on the surface as weU as some of the mycclia. As soon as these chemicals have 
volatilized from the surface, the object is vulnerable to new mold spores landing on the 
surface^ If the conditions are correct, germination and production of more mold will 
result These types of chemicals do not impart residual control for mold or the mold 
spores. 

Similarly, fumigation with poisonous gases in a chamber does not impart any 
residual moid control effects. Much of the fumigation that is done in libraries is not 
warranted. Changing the environment that produced the conditions suitable for mold 
growth in the first place is the only truty effective means of reurding and eliminating 
mold growth. If a spore lands on a substrate that is not suitable for growth, in time the 
spore will desiccate and die. As long as the conditions of the substrate and surrounding 
muTO-cnvtfonment are not suiuble for spore germination, the spores will not 
germinate and mold will never appear. 
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Some considerations in handling mold and milderw in Ubrmries follow. 

I. Ail air handling ^em should be installed that will lower the humidity in the air 
and then reheat the air to desired levels. This system should be designed to 
handle incoming ouuide air as well as redroUated air. Such systems must be 
carefully thought out and must be large enougii to accept incoming loads with 
humidity levels of the exterior air as well as the amount of moisture conuined in 
the interior air. The aim is to maintain an interior environment in the Ubraiy of 
from 50 to 60 percent relative humidity and 68* to 72* F at all times. 

1 If such, air handling systems are not available or cannot be installed, fans can be 
used to keep the air moving paniculariy near outside walls and dose to floor 
levels, in an attempt to lower moisture content of library materials. 

3. Waterproofing basemenu and walls below grade on the exterior to prevent 
moisture from wicking through the walls and into the interior will aid in keeping 
humidity levels down inside the buflding. 

4. Earthen floors in basements and sub-basement5 should be sealed with concrete to 
prevent moisture from wicking up into the building. At the very least earthen 
Ooors should be covered with 4^ mil polyethylene film to lessen the amount of 
moistiire being volatilized into the interior air. 

5. Water-sealant paints can be applied to floors and wails to prevent ingress of 
moisture into the interior of the building* 

6. Attic vents and fans can be installed to pull air through buildings that have no air 
handling systems and where tropical climates require windows to be opened 
throughout the year. With such installatioiu air can at least be kept moving 
throughout the building. 

7. Open trenches and drains in mechanical rooms and areas adjacent to suck areas 
should be covered to prevent evaporation of liquid into the interior space. 

8. Except for drinking fountains, interior fountains or waterfalls should not be 
permitted in a Ubrary. 

9. Do not allow indoor planted areas in a library. Keep ornamental and hanging 
planu to a minimum to reduce the amount of water released into the interior air. 

10. Heavy mold infestations resultmg from flooding, water damage, leaks, and fires is 
an entirely separate topic and cannot be dealt with within the scope of this paper. 

II. ' Regular inspection of the collections with a flashlight to pinpoint trouble areas is 

a necessity. Localized infestations of mold can be temporarily arrested with 
topical applications of chemicals until other modifications can be made. 
12. Thymol is commonly used as a temporary mold-control chemical on books, paper, 
and other Ubrary materials. The use of thymol either as a mist or spray, or as a 
fumigant volatilLeed by hcau does not impart residual mold control to the library 
materials. Thymol will kill some species of mold spores and mycelia upon contact 
Taking the materials out of the atmosphere of thymol will leave them vulnerable 
to mold spore deposition and possible germination. 
In the United Sutes, thymol is not registered as a mold-control chemical with the 
Environmental Proteaion Agency. It is often used, however, by Ubrary technicians and 
museum conservators. A wet mist can be applied by dissolving thymol crysuls in ethyl 
alcohol (ethanol). A 1 percent finished dilution is normally used. The technician 
should wear a respirator approved for organic chemicals as well as goggles when using 
thymol. To protect from dermal uTiution« the technician should also wear rubber 
gloves. 

Some institutions have designed small chambers for the use of thymol for 
fumigation. Thymol cr>*stals are placed on a metal tray and heated with several light 
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f^-'''-'^'*!" '^'"« """"'ed with thymol 

a ^'^ " ^P"*^ precautions apply o?d,e 

^^rT» ■^'T'^^'^'^'^- " « *»y should K^t^ 

r^t^H ,f J!^ previously, after the materials have been 

'-'^ '-'-^ ^'-^^ p--^- 

r„/,!I!^5""'','°^«."'' ^^"^^^ an be used in an enclosed space as a mild fumieant 
for mold controL U-Jiere a thymol fumigation takes no more th«, 24 hour^ foS 
apphcatton phase, a PDB fumiption would take up to 3 weeks unless the aW w^^^^ 
volatj^ed by heat. As before. PDB doe. no. give'residual mold cont;oi t^^SbT^ 

Ortho phenyiphenol (OPP) is another phenolic chemical that has been used for 

for mold control u Ubranes in the United Sutes. but has been used in thrDsut Tr 

. J^Jbnry matemls. Repeated applications are made over a series of days. n,ese 
types of appLcations are usually performed by professional pest control <»Sto«^ 
those who are thoroughly trained in the use of this chemical <1>e»«o" or 

Alcohol and dflute bleach solutions have been used by technicians for soot 
Sl^ ZJ" ^^J^'^ ^hehdng. walls, and floors. ^ stra^^^L^ aS 
will loll mold spores but most will not impart residual chemical control 

Fumigation 

Fumiption of libniiy materials with extremely toxic chemicals is rarely necessary It 
^t^T"^^ t*" bookworms, but fumigation is ge^^no 

warranted when dealing- with mold and mildew problems. lILtoricalfy, theIA«« 
commun^ has used eUjylene oxide in fumigatioS chambers forSd'Ji S 
control on mcommg Ubrary materials. As was stressed in the sectfoii on mold. 
funus.t.on wUl not control mold and mildew if the Ubrary materia^Se Jl^^i; 

i/J^* fr""* came In most instances libra^ matS 

that have been fumigated are then stored in areas which do not have an environment 
conduave to mold growth. n,e success of the fumigation is given as a re«^ f^Sie 
control of the mold and mildew, when, in fact, the n^ area iSwhich the^^ „e 
stored IS the govemmg factor in the mold and mildew controL 
t»,Zi,l combination with Freon or carbon dioxide, has been 

moL tS„^ ' a'C'HogenK: material la the United Sutes a chamber may have no 
more than part per million (ppm) of ethylene oxide left after the aeration and before 
the materials can be removed safely. One of the major problems with ethylene oxide is 
Slvl^rL chambers m the worid meet this requirement. Any fiimigaUon chamber 
relying on an air wash system to aerate the goods after a fumigaUon has been 
^^eted usually wiU not reach level, of 1 ppmVWow at the end of LSr S! 

An air wash cycle is a term coined by the manufacturers of cfatmbers to mean one 
^.Ti'i! 'T? \ *«»l'inj' of the goods inside the chamber after exposure to a 
tovc ffo. At the end of the exposure phase, the chamber is under vllaTum. TTie 
operator, either manually or electronically, allows fresh air to come into the chamber. 
Another vacuum is then drawn, removing some of the toxic air by expellinc it to the 
atmosphere. After a vacuum has been drawn, fresh air once again is ailownl to rush 
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into the chamber. Then another vacuum is drawn and this contaminated air is once 
again expelled into the atmosphere. This aeries of alternating between pulling a 
vacuum and allowing fresh air to rush into the chamber is termed an air wash cycle. 
Most chambers are set up in such a manner as to allow for.up to five total air washes 
before the electronics must be reset 

After such a limited number of air wash cycles^ it is rare to find a chamber that 
meets the current sundard of 1 ppm. Studies have shown that in some chambers, after 
75 air wash cycles, 4 ppm ethylene oxide still remained in the chamber. In designing, 
modifying, and testing chambers, I Cnd it difGcult, if not impossible, to reach such low 
levels without a fiow-ihrough ventilation system. Even with such a system, depending 
on the materials being fumigated, 1 ppm or below is ^UHicult to obtain with ethylene 
oxide. 

Ethylene oxide is soluble in oik, fats, and lipids, making leather*bound books reuin 
ethylene oxide for long periods of time after fumigation. After bringing books out of a 
chamber, they will volatilize ethylene oxide bto the air for vaiying periods of time up 
to and exceeding 3 months. It is therefore critical that the managers of major libraries 
test in*house chambers and study fumigation policies and procedures to determine if 
they are meeting current requirements. Most will find that fumigation chamber 
modifications and procedural changes are required to meet current standards. 

Other fumigants, such as methyl bromide, hydrogen sulfide, and some of the liquid 
fumigants, are not generally acceptable for libraiy materials for several reasons. 
Methyl bromide sometimes chemicaUy reacts with materials high in sulfur. If this 
chemical reaaion were to take pUce» mercaptans would be formed and would aeate 
an irreversible, fouUsmelling odor. Hydrogen sulfide is esplosive and dangerous to use. 
Some of the liquid fumigants have been found to be carcinogenic 

Recently in the United Sutes, Vikane (sulfuryi fiuoride). manufaaured by Dow 
Chemical Company, has been registered for use in chambers as a fumigant. As with ail 
fumigants, this material does not impart any residual control, but can effeaxvely 
penetrate dense materials, such as Ubrary materials, and wiH kill all suges of insects. 
One problem with Vikane is that it is a poor ovicide, and therefore dosages must be 
increased in order to penetrate the eggs of ceruin species of insects. To date, this 
material has been found to be very nonreactive with materials and is commonly used 
as a struaural fumigant in wood«destroying insect control lu use to' control mold 
spoTfts and mycelia remains in debate. 



As is true with all museum materials, one cannot delay treatment untO insects, 
rodents, and mold have turned the Ubrary coUeaions into a food source. We must be 
keenly aware of what is happening in our colleaions and structures. We must 
anticipate the types of problems unique to libraries and provide an integrated pest 
management plan to deal immediately with those problems present and to prevent 
others from arising. In this way. we will esublish the most common sense approaches 
to pest prevention and control with the least impact on our environment and ourselves 
from toxic chemicals 



I. Dr. Parker, an entomologist, is a consultant to museums, historic properties and 
libraries, specializmg in IPM approaches. He is President of Pest Control 
Services. Inc. 14 East Stratford Avenue, Lansdowne, Pennsvlvania. USA, 19050. 
Telephone (215) 2S4-6249 
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ZUSAMMEKFASSUNC - Eine Bibliothek ist in der Tat eine Konzentrierung von 
allgemein auftretenden Schadlingen - Insekten, Nagetieren und Schimmel - die die 
Sammlungen angreifen. Ein integriertes Schadlinpbekimpfungs- und Vorbeuge- 
programm, ie der Einsatz einer Kombination verschiedener Techniken. bietet die 
beste Eindimmung fOr Schidlinge. Insektenschaden an BibUotheksmiterial wird 
hauptsdichlich dutch Schaben (vor allem amdikanische, orientalische und australische 
Schaben), Silberflsche (von denen 13 Aiten in den Vereinigten Staaten bekannt sind), 
Tcppichkifer (deren Larven verschiedener Anen zerst6rend wirken), Zigarettenk&fer 
(den am hiufigsten auftretenden Schadlingen in Herbariumsammlungen), den 
Kabinettkifer (manchmal auch 'Biicherwurm* genannt) und Psokopteren oder 
Biicherbuse hervorgerufen. Das gemeine Nageticr, das in BiUiotheken vorzuflnden 
tst, ist die Hausmaus. Schimmel und Mehluu stellen grosse Ihrobleme in Ba>Uotheken, 
vor aHem in subtroptschcn und tropischen Klimaten dar. Durch den konzenienen 
Einsatz verschiedener Tochniken kann mit den verschiedenen Arten des Befalls 
umgegangen werden. 21u diesen Techniken geh6rcn merite Vorbeugemassnahmen an 
Gd>^uden. Insektenfallen. der Gebrauch von Schadlingsbekamfungsmitteln und 
anderen Chemtkalien, FeuchtigkettskontroUe; Reinigungsmassnahmen, begrerute 
Warmebehandlung von befallencm Material und standsge KontroUe bei Nachweis von 
Befall Die Begasung von Bibiiotheksmateriai kann in einigen Fillen berechttgt sein, 
tst aber selten notwendig. Sundiges Bewtasstsetn dessen, dass potentielle Probleme 
vorhanden und Sofortmassnahmen nocwetulig sind muss vorhanden sein. 

RESUME - Dm btblioth^e est de fait, un centre d'aiimenution pour les parasites 
de type commun nuisant aiu documenu rassemblds: insectes, rongeurs, moisissure. Le 
meilleur moyen de lutter centre ccs parasites comiste dans des programmes int6gr6s 
de lutte, dont Tutilisation combtn^e de difftrentes techniques. Les dommages 
d*inscctt2 aux documenu de bibiioth^ue sont provoqu^ tout d*abord par les cafards 
(par ordre de gravit6: am^ricain. oriental australien); miUe-pattes argent^ (espies 
oonnues aux Etats-Unis); cafards de upis (leurs larves sont parttculi^rement 
dangereuses); cafards cigarette (I'inseae trouv^ le plus fr^quemment); le cafard 
simplex (ausst appelld ver de biblioth^ue) et le psocide ou pou du iivre. Le rongeur le 
plus souvent trouvt dans les biblioch^ques est la souhs domestique. Les moisissures et 
le mildiou repr6sentent des prcbl^mes importanu en biblioth^que, tout 
particuli^rement dans des dimau tropkata ou sous-troptcaux. Toutes ces infestations 
peuvent fttre trait^es par I'application combing de diverses techniques dont la 
proteaion extdrieure des bitiments. \es pi^ges k inseaes. Tutilisation d'insecticides et 
autres produiu chimiques. des moyens de contrdle de lliumiditd, des mesures 
d*hygi6ne. traitement restreint des documents touches et inspections continues pour 
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d^pUter d*6yentuelltt infesutions. La fumigation de documents pourra ^re autoris^e 
dans quelqiies cas mai$ elle est raremcnt ndcessaire. Une prise de conscience 
constante des problimes 6vemueis ainsi qu'un (raitement iinmddiat. le cas ^h^ant« 
sont deux 6I6menu d'tmportance cniciale. 
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THE SPORE INVADES AND BEGINS TO GROW. NOW WHAT? 

by Lois Olcott Price 
SAA Annual Meeting, September 1991 



IS IT REALLY MOLD? 

Accumulations of dirt, dust, stains and cobwebs can be 
mistaken for mold. If it is mold, is it alive and 
florishing or dry and dormant? 

--Check temperature and humidity in affected area. 

Mold will only grow if humidity is over 65\, 
— Does material feel damp? Smell moldy? 
— Check under magnification. Does it look like mold? 
— Test with brush. Is it dry and powdery or soft 
and smeary? 



IS IT A MINOR OUTBREAK OR A MAJOR BLOOM? 

Small outbreaks, involving a limited number of items can 
usually be handled in-hbuse. A major bloom involving a 
large area of the collection may require outside 
professional help depending on the cauise of the bloom, the 
mold species involved and the extent of the clean-up. 



HEALTH CONCERNS 

Those with serious allergies, diabetics, asthma, respritory 
problems, taking steroids or with impaired immunity should 
stay away. Major blooms should be assessed by a mycologist. 
Check with a local hospital. Asperaillis fumioatis can be 
fatal. 

Protective gear and procedures when dealing with mold: 
--plastic gloves 
— goggles 

— respirator, NOT dust mask 

--coveralls or lab coats, preferably disposable 
--foot and head covers €or very dirty situations 
--remove coveralls and shower or thoroughly wash hands 
and face after leaving work area 
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— use fans, local and "whole house", to Increase air 

circulation 
— open windows if outside humidity is lower 
— install dehumidif iers, as long as increase in 

temperature does not increase humidity 
— monitor humidity and temperature several times a day. 

Keep a log. 



INACTIVATION 

Non-destructive, non-invasive, non-toxic, no-risk, strictly 
FUNGISTATIC procedures 

Goal: Stop mold growth if First Response measures have not 
controlled outbreak. Necessary if environment 
remains damp, if number of affected items is large, 
or if moldy materials are damp. 

1. Small scale drying of damp items usinc> same procedures 
as disaster recovery IN ISOLATED AREi* THAT CAN LATER BE 
CLEANED- Spread papers on tables, fan books, interleave 
with newprint and/orblotters while controlling humidit^^ 
and using fans as necessary to circulate air. Dryino 
will inactivate mold. 

2. Vacuum drying possible for those with old fumigation 
chambers. Useful for small to moderate size 
outbreaks. Most chambers will not create vacuum intense 
enough to kill mold, but will dry materials and 
inactivate mold while isolating materials- Alternate 
vacuum phase and aeration with below S0% RH air. 
Experiment with chamber before you need it. 

3. Dessicant drying done by disaster response company for 
large outbreaks. Dry air is pumped in and moist air is 
pumped out. Can dry a large area quickly and inactivate 
mold. Airdex and Moisture Control Services can provide 
service and set up very quickly for short or long term 
use. Costs range from an equipment rental fee of $400 
per month for 200 cubic feet to $1,525 per month for 
50,000 cubic feet. 

4. Freezing stops mold growth and will kill hyphae (active 
mold growth) but not most spores. Freezing can be done 
in-house for small outbreaks or by outside vendor for 
large when the environment or circumstances preclude 
prompt deactivation by drying. Material can be freeze 
dried or thawed and air dried. Also effective against 
insects with proper temperature and duration. ("2Q-F for 
3 days. Freezing and freeze drying not recommended for 
most photographic materials. 
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should extend into the solution so incoming moldy air 

passes through the solution. 
— Vacuum papers through a fiberglas screen held down 

over tise paper with weights. 
— Use an aspirator^ which is essentially a small 

vacuum with a nozzle the size of an eye dropper^ 

to gently remove mold from valuable or deteriorated 

material. This generally should be done by a 

conservator or a skilled technician. 
— Rags should be used dry and changed frequently. 

discarded rags should be placed In a closed container 

and washed in detergent and bleach. 

Cleaning bindings and boxes 

— Por vacuuming books use a nozzle or brush attachment 
covered with a cheesecloth or fiberglas screen 
filter to catch any detached pieces. Adjust suction 
of vacuum to condition of object. Boxes can be 
vacuumed directly. 

— Moisten rags with 70% ethanol and water solution or 
Lysol and wipe storage boxes and bindings. Rags 
should be damp not wet. As rags become soiled^ 
put them in a sealed container and wash them with 
detergent and bleach. 

— Books should be held firmly closed during cleaning. 
Those with sueded or deteriorated leather bindings 
should be wiped with rags that are very slightly 
damp or not at all. The paste down and fly leaf 
inside the cover can be vacuumed or wiped as 
necessary. 



CLEANING THE STORAGE AREA 

— Clean the storage area (shelves^ walls^ floor) 
thoroughly with Lysol or bleach. Be sure the area 
is well ventilated. Don't return collection 
materials until the area is thoroughly dry and the 
environment is stable. Clean carpets and drapes if 
necessary. 

— Check and clean heat exchange coils, filters and the 
duct work of the HVAC system if necf^ssary. 

— If odors remains, place charcoal briquettes or bowls 
of baking soda in the area to absorb odors. 



FOLLOW-UP AFTER THE DISASTER 

— Monitor all affected materials on a regular schedule 

to look for renewed mold growth or after effects of 

treatment or cleaning. 
--Monitor the environment in the affected area 

regularly. Be sure housekeeping and air circulation 

remain adequate. 
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CONSERVATION CENTER 



for Art and Historic Artifacts 



SERVICES FOR MOLD DI8]iSTER RECOVERY 



Cargocaire Moisture Control Services Dehumidif ication 

85 Fulton street r Unit 9D air drying of materials 

Boontoon^ MJ 07005 

Contact Person* Everett Berger 

(201) 625-7458 



Solex Environmental Systems Dehumidification 

(Formerly Airdex) air drying of materials 

P.O. Box 460242 

Houston, TX 77056 

Contact Person: Don Hartsell 

(800) 848-0484 



Document Reprocessers 
41 Sutter Street, Suite 1120 
San Francisco, CA 94104 
Contact Person: Eric Lundquist 
(800) 437-9464 



Freeze drying 
clesming of materials 
fumigation 



\merican Freeze Dry, Inc. 
Ill White Horse Pike 
Audubon, NJ 08106 
Contact Person: John Magill 
(609) 546-0777 



Freeze drying 
cleaning of materials 
fumigation 



EMS Catastrophe 

303 Arthur Street 

Fort Worth, TX 76107 

Contact Person: Pat Williams Moore 

:800) 433-2940 



Freeze drying 
cleaning of interiors 
document reproduction 
fumigation 



:om Parker 

^est Control Services 
,4 East Stratford Avenue 
jansdowne, PA 19050 
:215) 284-6249 



Entomologist 
mold recovery 
advise & services 



ERLC 
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lEH REASONS WHY UBRARIES MAY EXPERIENCE DIFFICULTIES IN 

SETTUNG INSURANCE CLAIMS 



1 . An inventory has never been taken or is out of date. 



2. Shelfltsts and collections have never been weeded. 



3. Insurance coverage had not changed with a changing collection or with the 
depreciating or appreciating value of that collection. 



4. Collections have been arbitrarily swelled by gifts and other miscellany to 
hold space. 



5. Extensive runs of periodicals and other materials have been accumulated 
for the same reason. 



6. Used and unused portions of the collection share the same genera, areas. 



7. Shelflists contain a variety of information and inconsistent pricing data. 



8. A substantial portion of the collection and its stacks have been completely 
destroyed. 



9. The policy covering the collection has a coinsurance feature, which in case 
of a fire, may lead to the presumption the collection is underinsured. 



10. There is a question as to whether books and other library materials are 
part of the contents as covered by the policy. 



In Roth, Harold L "Check Your Fire Insurance." AU\ Bulletin 55 (Jan. 1961): 
54-5. 
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Insurance for Libraries: Part I 



(Part 11 will appear in CAN Number 20) 



Adapted from a presentation 
made at the March 8. 1984 
meeting of the Oklahoma 
Chapter of the Western 
Conser\^ation Congress 

Many libraries and archives are tak- 
ing a gamble. They are betting that fire, 
flood, or some other disaster will not 
strike their instltutkx). Buildings, equip- 
ment, and, most important, collections 
are not insured. On the surface it seems 
like a safe risk — after all, how many li- 
braries burn down or are fkxxied? 

As It tums out, disasters strike rnore 
frequently than one might think. Jorn 
Morris, in the second edition of his Man- 
aging the Library Fire Risk, chronicles 
dozens of library fires, many quite spec- 
tacular and costly in terms of loss. D.L 
Ungarelii writes an annual article, "In* 
surance for Libraries," for the ALA Year* 
bcokAhaX describe numerous library 
and archival disasters for the prevkHis 
year: fires, floods, earthquakes, torna- 
does, etc. Each author makes a good 
case for the need for library insurance. 
Numerous other references to library 
disasters can be found in the literature 
as well. 

Despite the possibility of a disaster, 
many libraries have no insurance. Disas- 
ter planning, a popular topic these days, 
emphasizes the written disaster plan 
and recovery procedures for water-dam- 
aged materials, not insurance. Yet in- 
surance is an integral part of sound risk 
management. 

Why is insurance so often overkx)ked7 
There are several reasons. First, it is a 
complex subject that nfx)st of us do not 
understand, and therefore wish to avokj. 
It is an uninteresting topte, compared to 
the wore exciting and challenging as- 
pects of disaster preventk)n and recov- 
ery. Finally, It is something we simply 
forget about, assuming it has already 
been taken care of by someone else in 
the organizatk>n. 

A caveat is in order here. A discusskx) 
of insurance policies and coverage will 
not have equal relevance to all readers. 
In many states, publk: institutk)ns, due 
to a lack of funding or by law, are self* 
insured and cannot purchase insurance, 
or are limited to what they wan b<iy. Al- 
so, in terms of liability claims, libraries 
operated by federal, state, city, or coun- 
ty governments frequently have what is 
known as "statutory Inrvnunity" given 
them by law for km resulting from the 
O iperatkx) of the libf'ary. For exannpie. 



the public is sonietlmes denied the right 
of submitting a claim for injury that oc- 
curred on the library premises. This is 
changing, though, and sonne states are 
now exempting libraries from this immu- 
nity. Nevertheless, many liter ;8S and 
archives, public and private, can pur- 
chase insurance and will hopctfuiiy ben- 
efit from this article. 

There are two types of Insurance: (1; 
the traditional insurance policy and ^2) 
safety and loss prevention prograri;3. 
Both are essential parts of a sound risk 
management program, insurance, impor- 
tant as it nv" Is not nearly as impor- 
tant as avo .ig and preventing kDSses. 
But as it is impossible to eliminate all 
sources of toss, insurance policies are a 
necessary component of a good risk 
management program. 

Insurance, however, cannot be pur- 
chased for every risk as the drain of in- 
surance premiums on budgets would be 
far too great. Therefore, it is necessary 
to decide how much protection should 
be provkied for the iiabiiities to which 
the library or archives is exposed. There 
is a togical vyay to do this, based on rec- 
ognized principies of risk management. 
(See, for example, A.E. Pfaffle, Funda- 
mentals of Risk Management. New 
York: AMACON; 1976.) The four basic 
principles in order of conskieratton are: 
eliminatton of risk, assumption of risk, 
self-insurance of risk, and transfer of 
risk. 

BlminaUon or Reduction of Risk 

The most important part of a compre- 
hensive risk management program 
shoukl be risk avoidance through a 
well-planned safety and loss preventton 
program. There are many things that 
can be done in this regard, and the list 
that foitows is by no means exhaustive. 
Rather, it is only a selected group of 
ideas presented as a starting point. 

□ Sound architectural design of build- 
ings and facilities. New libraries and ar- 
chives shoukl have fire-resistant walls, 
adequate exits, fire detectton and sup- 
presskxi equipnnent, etc. 

□ Safety educatkxi programs for staff. 
This '^-sludes general safety, fire safety, 
first aid, CPR, use of fire extinguishers, 
etc. 

□ Regular InspectkDns by fire officials 
or your insurance agent. Inspections 
can klentify fire hazards or other poten- 
tial probiems (for example, improperly 
stored ftanfKnable materials and bkx:ked 
or poorly marked exits) 
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□ An emergency procedures manual. 
The emergency manuial should be writ- 
ten by the staff and should include an 
evacuation plan with which ail em- 
ployees become very familiar (so they 
do not have to stop and read it when a 
real emergency occurs — there is no 
time!). All potential emergencies, large 
and small, should be covered. Emergen- 
cy phone »• ambers, names, and proce- 
dures shoutd be included. 

□ Adequate and proper fire extinguish- 
ers. Fire extinguishers shouid be numer- 
ous, highly visible, and, if possible, the 
type used on all classes of fires (wood 
and paper, flammable liqukis, electrical 
fires). 

□ Equipment to prevent personal in- 
jury or property damage. This includes 
both detection devices and fire extin- 
guishing systems. A wide variety of 
smoke and heat detectors are available. 
Some even detect c*ianges in the air be- 
fore smoke is seen. Fire extinguishing 
systems include both sprinklers and 
Halon 1301 gas. There are many types 
of sprinklers, including those that turn 
off after the fire is extinguished. Others 
have empty pipes until a fire is detected; 
then they are "charged" with water for 
use. 

A comnnon misconception is that wa- 
ter will do more damage than fire. This 
is simply not true: wet book^ can be sal- 
vaged more easily and less expensively 
than burned books. Further, water from 
the tocalized spray of a sprinkler nozzle 
or two will put out a fire quickly and 
cause far less water damage than a fire 
hose shooting hundreds of gallons cf 
water a minute into the stacks. Books 
that are severely water-damaged can- 
not always be salvaged, however. Some 
will be so wrinkled and warped (and 
wet!) that they cannot be used again. 

Halon 1301 is a colorless, odorless 
gas that is a very effective fire suppres- 
sant, though very expensive. It is usually 
used in rare book areas and computer 
rooms where water spririklers are to be 
avoided. The use of Haton depletes the 
oxygen supply, however, so careful con- 
sideration of exits in case of discharge 
is necessary. 

□ Miscellaneous safety measures. En- 
close vertical openings in your building, 
such as stairwells. Keep fire doors shut; 
newer buildings have automatic doo' 
ctosing devtoes. Seal off book slots and 
buy on-the-curb book drops; this can be 
expensive, but will remove an easy 



♦Reprin ted from Conservation Administration News, volur/ie 19 (October I%4 
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Opportunity for arsonists. Store flam- 
mable liquids and paper properly. Clean 
out attics. Check wiring and fuse boxes. 

□ Duplicate valuable records. This 
would include financial and personnel 
flies that are not duplicated elsewhere, 
such as in the accounting or personnel 
otfices of your institution. Not intrinsical- 
ly valuable, they are hard to replace or 
re-create. 

□ Microfilm or otherwise duplicate the 
shelfllst or card catalog. Not only would 
this provide a detailed inventory to 
prove a loss after a fire, but it would 
make the job of putting the library back 
in business far easier. Another option is 
to have machine-readable backup files, 
such as OCLC or RLIN records on tape. 

□ Make duplicates of cataloging or 
other data on magnetic tape or disk. In- 
surance will only pay for replacing the 
medium (tapes or disks), not recreating 
the records. The backups for both paper 
and computer data should be kept off- 
site! 

Local fire and law enforcement offi- 
cials, your institution's engineers, and 
insurance agents can all assist you in 
reviewing present procedures or in es- 
tablishing new programs. Maintain good 
relations with all groups. Not only can 
they help you develop a loss preventior. 
program and review insurance cover- 
age, but they will be better prepared 
when an emergency does arise. Fire of- 
ficials, for example, should be familiar 
with your building's layout to be most ef- 
fective. 

Not only does a loss prevention pro- 
gram reduce risks, it also helps lower 
the cost of insurance to the institution. 
Insurance rates are determined after a 
thorough review of the types and num- 
ber of materials to be covered, the type , 
and extent of coverage desired, and the 
likelihood of a disaster. The latter is 
strongly influenced by the existence of a 
loss prevention program as well as re- 
lated itens. such as the age and fire-re- 
sistance of the building. A library vM re 
ceive a series of credits and debits after 
a review of these areas. A score is de- 
rived from this information that affects 
the rates received. It is not unlike credit 
given to a non-smoker on a life insur- 
ance policy. 

In short, a loss prevention program 
both reduces risk and reduces insur- 
ance premiums. It is a good move to 
rnakel 

Assumption of Risk 

While alnnost any risk can be insured 
for a price, it is often uneconomical or 
otherwise undesir-^.e to insure risks 
that the organization can and should as- 
sume itself. Many losses are best treated 
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as normal maintenance expenses. Most 
libraries or their parent institutions can 
simply not afford insurance for alt possi- 
ble risks. Management, therefore, should 
carefully analyze risk to see what can 
be assumed. For libraries, examples 
would be book theft, minor vandalism, 
normal maintenance, and certain re- 
pairs. 

SslMnsursnce of Risic 

Another method of dealing with risks 
is the establishment of a reserve fund 
that is kept separate and invested so that 
cash will be available for payment of 
losses. Apart from this funded reserve, 
self-insurance is a form of self-assump- 
tion of risk. 

Why be self-insured? First, for risks of 
a magnitude exceeding normal mainte- 
nance budget items, it can often provkje 
adequate protection at a cost tower than 
outskJe. insurance. Second, there may 
not be an insurance market for the items 
in question. Third, self-insurance may 
help secure the confkjenca of emptoyees 
or the public. Before deckling to self- 
insure risks, one should carefully weigh 
the savings involved against the expense 
of administering the program. 



Trsnsisr of Risic 

The last element in the formula of risk 
management Involves the assumption 
of risk by other parties, either through a 
specific written agreennent. such as a 
hold-harmless clause in a lease, or 
through insurance purchased from com- 
mercial insurance companies. 

The important thing is that this, the 
most traditional method of protection 
against risks, is only the last piece of 
, the risk management formula. Most 
people think of the insurance policy first 
and foremost and ignore the other me- 
thods of risk management cited above. 
An intelligent combination of this me- 
thod with the other three will enable or- 
ganizations to meet risks much nrKjre 
economically than would be possible 
using comqnercial insurance only. 

Robert A. Seal 
University of Oklahoma 



CAN 

Announces 
New 
Feature 

In a small but growing field such as li- 
brary conservation, it is inevitable that 
some subjects and some problems have 
been overlooked or inadequately dis- 
cussed in print. In an attempt to help 
those faced with problems about which 
they can find little or no information, 
CAN will run a new feature, a question 
and answer column. The feature will be 
managed by Robert DeCandido who has. 
for the last ten years, been an adminis- 
trator in the Conservation Division of the 
Research Libraries of the New York 
Public Library. His work has brought him 
into contact with all areas of conserva- 
tk)n and he' is currently Head of the Shelf 
and Binding Preparation and Collections 
Maintenance Office. 

In an effort to get the ball rolling and 
stimulate your participation, we will hold 
a contest to name the new feature. The 
prize for the best name will be a poster 
from the NYPL exhibition "Censorship. 
500 Years of Conflict." graciously do- 
nated by Mr. DeCandido. (His first offer 
of a slightly used copy of the 1982/83 
ALA HandtX)ok of Organization was re- 
jected by the editor.) All entries must be 
accompanied by a question. Please send 
your questions (with or without contest 
entries) to Toby Murray. Managing Edi- 
tor. CAN, McFarlin Library. The Univer- 
sity of Tulsa, 600 South College Avenue. 
Tulsa. Oklahoma 74104. Contest entries 
must be received by December 1 , 1984. 
The winner will be regaled in the Janu- 
ary issue. 



. Preservation News 



New Newsletter 

The Oklahoma Special Collections 
and Archives Network issued its first 
nev^letter (OK SCAN) in June. It con- 
tains information of the recently-estab- 
lished organization's activities anc* 
goals. For information about OSCAN 
and its newsletter, contact its President. 
John Lolley. Central State University, 
Edmond. Oklahoma 73034. 
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A library is a peculiar institution for in- 
surance purposes in the sense that it 
cannot ever t5e reestablished exactly 
as it was before the disaster. That is. it 
is impossible to replace the Identical ti- 
tles it contained before the loss. Some 
books cannot be replaced because of 
their rarity (no copies are available even 
on the out-of-print market). Other mater- 
ials, such as manuscripts, can never be 
replaced. Still other items do not need 
to be replaced; they are outdated, su- 
perceded editions that should have been 
weeded out but never were, or they are 
of marginal value and do not justify the 
time and effort to replace. As is evident, 
replacing a library or archival collection 
is not a stralghtfonvard exercise. It is 
not a matter of simply replacing typewri- 
ters and other office equipment or stock 
in a sJtore. as is often the case in insur- 
ing a business. Libraries present special 
problems for insurance companies and 
for the librarians who must deal with in- 
surance. 
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Kinds of Propefly to bo Covorad 

When we think of insurance coverage 
for libraries and archives, we first think 
of books and other library materials. 
The insurance of collectkxis. though, is 
only one part of the story. Briefly, any of 
the following may be covered by insur- 
ance policies: buiWings; Improvements 
and bettemients (renovattons done on a 
leased fjuikJing); furniture, fixtures, and 
equipment (excludes Iteensed vehicles); 
books and other library materials; fine 
arts, rare books, original paintings; con- 

isumaWe supplies and materials; valua- 
ble records (the soH^alled "valuable pa- 
pers and records pdkjy" for books will 
be covered betow); electronic data; em- 

tployees' property at work, and property 
of others for which the library is respon- 
sible (such as leased equipment or art 
on loan). 

Poriis 

_ There are a number of perils, or haz- 
ards, to which library property may be 
^ubject. These include, but are not llnv 
■ted to fire and lightning, windstorm, tor- 
W^do. exptosion, water damage from 
defective plumbing, burglary, and earth- 
quake. Each pdfcy Is different, so read 
■jours carcrully to see what Is covered 
■nd wiiat is not. So-called "all-risk" poli- 
cies cover many of these, but not ne- 

fessarily all. They usually exclude flood, 
)r exarrif)le. 
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(Continued from CAN Number 19) 
LiaUitty 

In addition to the perils of fire, wind, 
and water, libraries are also subject to 
jiability claims (law suits). Liability may 
include bodily injury; personal injury 
(false arrest, lit)el, slander, wrongful en- 
try or eviction); civil and constitutional 
rights vk>latk>ns (insurance is generally 
not available, except possibly under a 
separate, limited policy); and property 
damage, such as a fire or explosion in a 
nearby building (does not cover proper- 
ty of others In the care of the insured). 

Miocollanoous fnourabit Risks 

There are also a few miscellaneous 
risks that couW be Insured These are not 
usually covered in polfcies to protect li- 
braries, and separate poik:ies or clauses 
will be needed if coverage Is deemed 
important. Included are Injury to em- 
ployees (your institutton may have cov- 
erage), employee dishonesty, steam 
boiler, plate glass, and property in tran- 
sit (often applicable to libraries with re- 
gard to travelling exhibits, usually a 
short-term agreement with the borrow- 
ing library paying). 

SomoAdvico 

When insuring your library, think in 
negative terms. That Is, ask what Is not 
covered by the policy, then move to cor- 
rect any deficiencies. Do not assume 
that everything and every type of liability 
is covered by your policies. Make sure 
It Is! 

Appraisals and VoiuatkNi of Property 

In the process of obtaining insurance 
coverage for a library or archives, it is 
first necessary to place a value on the 
buikJing, equipment, and collections. It 
is the responsibility of the insured to de- 
termine value of property to be covered, 
not the Insurance company. If you have 
trouble evaluating the coilection, con- 
sider hiring a consultant, perhaps a li- 
brarian or archivist with experience in 
this area. 

Property losses for libraries and ar- 
chives are settled on one of two bases: 

1) replacement cost if the items are re- 
placed — the actual cost with no de- 
ductton for depreciation (most costly) or 

2) actual cash value, defined as the 
market value for a "marketable" item 
(such as a used typewriter), or replace- 
ment cost less depreclatton for build- 
ings and personal property not available 
on the uaod nrwrket. An sxceptton Is the 



fine arts or valuable papers policy. "Val- 
uable" is an insurance term that means 
certain records have some intrinsic value 
to your organization because they are 
vital to its operation. Also called ''intan- 
gibles," they include records whose 
value goes beyond the cost of the ma- 
terial plus transcription, 3uch as finan- 
cial records that are valuable beyond 
the mere paper they are printed on. 
Other examples are circulation records 
or patron registration files. Books, shalf- 
list cards, and special indexes are 
sometimes covered, too, depending 
upon the policy. With a fine arts or valu- 
able paper policy, the insurance com- 
pany will agree on a value for loss settle- 
ment in advance. The institution must 
decide if it wants replacement cost 
coverage or settlement based upon ac- 
tual cash value, or a combination. 

Furniture, Fixtures, and Equipment 

A detailed inventory is necessary for 
arriving at a total insurable ^lue and for 
establishing or proving a loss for equip- 
ment and furniture. With equipment, set- 
tlement is often on a cash value basis. 
Therefore, the purchase price of the 
equipment must be depreciated. Depre- 
ciatkxi is related to the expected life of 
the product. For example, office furni- 
ture has an expected life of 15 to 20 
years; computer equipment is 3 to 5 
years. DIvkJe the total cost by the num- 
ber of years to get the annual deprecia- 
tion. Installation costs for equipment, 
especially conrwnunicattons and compu- 
ter equipment, shouW be included. Like 
all Insurance documents, keep a copy 
of the inventory off the premises. 

Books and Ubrary Materials 

This is the most difficult aspect of val- 
uatkxt. However, to determine hew much 
of the collectk)n is to be covered is an 
extremely important decision and an ex- 
ercise that must be completed before 
insurance coverage can be finalized. 
The results of such an analysis shouW 
be cleai ly spelled out in writing for your 
records and for the insurance company. 

A percentage of coverage, about one- 
third of the collectton, is often used with 
a per volume value. By covering only a 
percentage of the collection, one Is able 
to tower the cost of insurance premiums. 
Furthermore, this is a safe and logical 
approach, as no library's collection can 
be completely replaced. Partial cover- 
age is therefore not a detriment Mater- 
ials shouW be divided into categories 
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(books, periodicals, microforms, films, 
etc.), as there are too many items to 
have a detailed inventory and pricing. 
An average price must be determined 
for each category using cash value or 
replacement cost. Do not forget to in- 
clude binding and processing costs. 

Where can you get "average" prices? 
Sources such as Bowker Annual are 
good, as long as they are used carefully. 
There are four things that must be tal<en 
into account when using Bowker or sim- 
ilar sources based on average prices: 
the list prices of newly published vol- 
umes may not be based on the same 
mix as your library's mix, an adjustment 
must be made for the discount included 
in the purchase price, the cost of pro- 
cessing is not included in the price, and 
the current average prices are not en- 
tirety applicable because only a small 
portion of the library's books were pur* 
chased in the current year. It may be 
better to take a three or four'y^ar aver- 
age in determining costs. One addi- 
tional problem with collection valuation 
is that many of the okjer books and back 
runs of periodicals are only available on 
the used book nnarket and prices there 
do not necessarily parallel current 
prices. 

Other options i^'^lude obtaining pric* 
Ing information from publishers, espe- 
cially for specialty fiekte such as law 
and medicine, or from the library's or- 
der records, if possible. As you can see 
from this very brief analysis, this is not a 
trivial problem. It is very complex and it 
takes time to do a thorough job. What- 
ever is done, though, shoukj be done 
consistently on an annual basis. 

Rar» Books and Manuscripts 

Rare materials should be appraised 
by a professional on a regular basis, at 
least annually if not more often. This is 
very important because your insurance 
policy will usually only pay according to 
the values In the most recent appraisal. 
Each item should be insured separately 
for the purchase price or the appraised 
value. Libraries with many rare books 
may wish to insure the very rare items 
separately, and provkJe an average price 
for the rest. Do not forget to cover art 
objects, too, such as paintings and sculp- 
ture. These valuable items are frequently 
overkX)ked. 

insurancs Covsrags and Pollciss 

Library insurance has always been 
considered "good business" and. as a 
result, insurance comoanies treat librar- 
ies as a preferred class eligible for 
"package" poi<cies and maximum rate 



credits. There are two basic approaches 
that can be taken: a blanket policy on 
buildings and contents, or separate 
policies for library nr^aterials. 

Blanket Property Policy on Buildings 
and Contents 

This approach is desirable because it 
permits various classes of properties 
(books, equipment, supplies, and buikj- 
ings) at various locations to be included 
on a single policy with a single anfX}unt 
of insurance. This relieves being over- 
or under-insured on any category of item. 
The basic coverage is for fire and ex- 
tended coverage (wind, explosion, air- 
craft or vehicle damage, snfX}ke, and 
riot). Additional coverage, such as for 
fkxxj, is available. 

A statemerit of value is required and 
insurance is written with a 90% co-in- 
surance clause (with insurarxe to 90% 
of total value). Values may be replace- 
ment cost or cash value, the latter being 
the basic coverage. 

Books and Library Matorials 

Two options are available: 

□ Blanket contents form. This type 
of coverage is a more limited form of 
the previously cited blanket contents 
policy as it only refers to certain con- 
tents (the library materials), not buikj- 
ings or equipment. Coverage Is usually 
on a cash value basis; however, many 
companies will insure books on a re- 
placement cost basis, if the items are 
actually replaced. There are deducti- 
bles of varying rates and a 90% co-in- 
surance clause applies. 

□ Valuable papers form (Also known 
as the "Valuable Papers and Records 
Policy"). Historically, books and library 
materials have been insured separately 
because they are "papers" and there- 
fore are psychologically "valuable." 
Some points to consider regarding the 
valuable papers policy: a) the policy is 
usually in two parts: one for the rare 
items and one for the non-rare materials 
b) i? provides very broad "all risk" cov- 
erage without the usual flood and earth- 
quake exclusions c) it is not subject to a 
co-insurance clause; that is, full cover- 
age instead of partial coverage is possi- 
ble d) unit values for various classes of 
property are required e) loss is limited to 
cash value; the insurance company, how- 
ever, may agree to replacement cost 
coverage. The cash value clause is ex- 
cellent because it allows for market ap- 
preciation of rare books and manu- 
scripts. However, it also allows for de- 
preciation, which could be a disadvan- 
tage at times. 



There was also, at one time, a special 
policy, no longer available, Known as 
the Hartford Library Policy because it 
was developed by the Hartford Fire In- 
surance Company and the American Li- 
brary Association. It is covered else- 
where in the literature and will not be 
addressed here. 

Libraries may also wish to obtain what 
is known as "extra expense" insurance. 
An extremely important form of cover- 
age, it is used to provide extra manpow- 
er and assistance to recover from a dis- 
aster, to recreate records, order and 
process books, etc. it is not a standard 
clause, however, and must be added as 
a rider to a policy. 

Overview 

Which type of policy is chosen will 
depend on the Institution and its own 
special needs, financial capabilities, 
and phitosophy of risk management. A 
careful analysis of your own situation is 
a key first step. The development of a 
loss prevention and safety program is 
next. Purchase of insurance is only the 
final step in a complete program of risk 
management. Each step should be re- 
peated on a regular basis to keep cur- 
rent and to ensure adequate protection. 

Ubrsry Insurancs: A Sslsctsd 
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Antiquarian 
continued from page 2 

Ionized water, deacidification appara- 
tus, light table, binding equipment, and 
photodocumentation equipment. His 
staff consists of an experienced conser- 
vation technician and an intern sen/ing 
a two-year apprenticeship at AAS. Tliese 
conservators restore printed artifacts to 
their original condition and repair and 
mend torn or broken items that have on- 
ly nrx)dest value but cannot be replaced. 
In addition, the chief conservator assists 
in monitoring the climate control sys- 
tem: supervises and monitors the fumi,- 
gation program; arvj develops, upgrades, 
and Implements an institutional disaster 
plan. He also consults with the curators 
and librarians about particular needs 
within the collections and oversees the 
selection arxi treatment of special ma- 
terials sent to outside conservation iz- 
cilities. 

This brief sketch can only outline the 
long road toward preservatton and con- 
servation traversed since the incorpora- 
tkxi of the An^rican Antiquarian Society 
in 1812. In each generation and under 
each administration, the five fundamen- 
tal elenf)ents were present to a greater 
or lesser degree: secure building, pro- 
tective binding, environmental control, 
multiplication and reproduction of text, 
and comprehensive treament facility. 
In the early years preservatkDn and con- 
servation consisted primarily of safe 
storage. Currently the definition has 
grown and includes air harvjiing equip- 
ment, sophisticated electronics, and 
complete restoration facilities. With 
these several elements and activities 
housed within a fire-resistant buiWing, 
as they are at the American Antk^uarian 
Society, along with a professkxial mi- 
crofilm office, there Is reason to con- 
clude that the hopes and expectatk)ns 
of the founders expressed in the motto 
NEC POTERIT FERRUM NEC EDAX AB- 
OLERE VETUSTAS may be realized. 

Frederick £ Baur, Jr. 
American Antiquarian Society 

(Ed. Note: The Aprii issue of CAN will 
feature an articie on a disaster recovery 
training workshop conducted by AAS 
Chief Consen/ator Richard C. Baker.) 

Sponable 
continued from page 6 

each box. and the film and screen sam- 
ples were tagged and removed to sepa- 
rate storage. The organization of the 
collectton, which had been left remark- 
ably intact despite human, vermin and 
environmental destruction, was reflected 
in a thirty-page guide to the collection. 



The personal payoff is that I've been 
around to see not one. but a number of 
researchers, exclaiming "Eureka" or at 
least "Gee whiz" as they explore this 
extraordinary technological archive. 

Mary B. Bowliryg 

Thomas A Edison Nationai Historic Site 
(formerty at Coiumbia University 
Libraries) 

Insurance 
continued from page 1 1 
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Editor 

continued from page 12 

and Sally Buchanan are listed as Con- 
servation Officers and Carolyn Clark 
Morrow as a Conservation Librarian. If 
one uses the NCAC definitk)n of "con- 
sen/atk)n." he will understand the work 
of the three individuals to be very broad 
in scope, but if one uses Ms. Oariing's 
definitk)n of the same word, he will per- 
ceive their work as much more limited. 

This whole matter of developing a 
professional lexicon is not a subject to 
be taken lightly If we cannot communi- 
cate among ourselves with any degree 
of precision, we certainly cannot expect 
others to understand what we are talk- 
ing about. We have enough problems in 
library and archives consen/ation with- 
out having to specify with each utter- 
ance or sentence \ /hether we are using 
NCAC or Darling definitions. 

Mkhael McColgin, Conservator 
Arizona State Archives 
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Philadelphia 
continued from page 1 3 

place in a quiet library. But our readers 
remained patient. The most exciting 
moments were when the casework and 
sink arrived. This cement and plaster 
shell began to look like a bindery. 
Things moved along very quickly at this 
point and only a few problems were 
encountered. The top half of the fume 
hood arrived, but the bottom half was 
delayed by a truck accident during a 
snowstorm in the Midwest. Someone, 
somewhere, misunderstood my request 
that the flat files be able to accept paper 
that was thirty-two inches by forty 
inches. Instead, they arrived made for 
paper that is forty-two inches by thirty 
inches. 

Sometimes, what looked right in the 
blueprints, was unacceptable in reality. 
At one point, the shelves over the coun- 
ters were hung so high (according to 
specifications) that I could not reach the 
bottom shelf. We thought the plans had 
bean very carefully reviewed, but a few 
mistakes did get past us. Cunningham 
was able to make the appropriate 
changes to fit our needs. 

Rnally, In eariy April 1984. we moved 
into the new bindery. It has already 
made a big difference in our work. 
Using the movable tables, we are able to 
create work areas to fit our dally needs. 
We can butt them together, push them 
up to a counter, or move them out of the 
way altogether 

We were fortunate to have an intern 
working in the bindery this summer and 
we hope to hire a third person within the 
year by matching a generous grant from 
the Andrew W. Mellon Foundation. 

Since moving in, we have helped 
install three exhibits with ease and in 
record time. Our environment is much 
more pleasant new. We feel more a part 
of the general staff as we are no longer 
segregated off on the third floor Our 
tools, supplies, and equipment are all 
within easy reach, making projects flow 
smoothly And, of course, the terraces 
no longer leak into the rooms below. 

Jennifer Woods 

The Library Company of Philadelphia 
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Southeastern Library Network, Inc. 
1438 West Feachtree Street. N.W. 

Suite 200 

Atlanta. Georgia 30309-2955 
Telephone (404) 892-0943 
Toil-Free 1-800-999-8558 
FAX (404) 892-7879 



SOURCES OF 

CONSERVATION/PRESERVATION PRODUCTS & SERVICES 

SOUNET Preservation Program 
Leaflet #2.5 
jantiary 1992 

The foUowing list includes coinpanies that provide suppUes, equipnient, and (in few cases) services ftatnuiy be 
useftilinconLvationawipreservationactivities. Eadt entry indudes the Corey's naine,inatogad^^ 
(when available) phone niinber. In the ri^t column is a brief indication of the pnxiuct or products available 
through each enn. •nu)se listed as "general" suppUers carry a wide variety of products. 

Indusion in this liut does not imply SOUNET endorsement, nor does the onussion of any suppUer indicate 
censure. This leaflet will be revised from time, as additional suppliers are identified. 



Aabbitt-Jade Adhesives 
2403 N. Oakley 
Chicago, IL 60647 

312-227-2700, 800-222-2488 

Abbeon Cal, Inc. 
123 Gray Avenue 
Santa Barbara, CA 93101 
8a6-9664i810 

Absorene Manufacturing Co. 
1609 North 14th Street 
St Louis, MO 63106 
314-231-6355 

Aiko's Art Materials Iixqxirt 
714 North Wabash 
Chicago, IL 60611 
312-943-0475 

Airguide Instrument Co. 
2210 Wabaiutia Avenue 
CUcago,IL 60647 
312-486-3000 



ttdhesxoes 



etjtdpnuitt 



surface darning 
maUritds 



papers, supplies 



hydrometers, 
psydtrontetets 



American- Freeze-Dry, Inc. 
411 White Horse Pike 
Audubon, NT 08106 
609-546-0777 

Andrews/Nelson/Whitehead 
31-10 48th Avenue 
Long Island, NY 11101 
212-93:^-7100 

Apjdied Science Laboratory 
2216 Hull Street 
Richmond, VA 23224 
804-231-9386 

Aichivart Division 
Hdler & Usdan, Inc. 
7 Caesar Place 
Moonachie,NJ 07074 
201-^804-8986, 800-333-4466 

Art Handicrafts Co. 
3512 Flztiands Avenue 
Brooklyn, NY 11234 
516^3588 



disaster recovery sacs 



paper trnd binding 
materials 



Barrow paper test kit 



paper supplies 



rivets 
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B & G Equipment G>. 
P.O. Box 130 
Applebuttsr Lane 
Pliiinsteadville, PA 18949 
215-766^11 

Bedonan Instruments 
2500 Harixn- Blvd., Morth 
Fullerton,CA 92635 
714-871-4848 



fundgation bubble for use 
witit cstbon di o xi d e 



enotronmental monitoring 
etpiipntent 



Bendix Corporation gas deUctar kits 

National Environment Instruments Div. 
P. O. Box 520, Pilgrim Station 
Warwick, RI 02888 



Bill Cole Enterprises 
P. O. Box 60 

Wallacton^MA 0217D^X)60 



sheets Sfenodopes 



Blackmon-Mboring-Steamatic 

Catastrophes (BMS CAT; 
One Summit Avenue, Suite 202 
ft)rt Worth, TX 76102 
817-926-5296 

2l4t9ur hotline: 800433-2940 

Bookbinder's Warehouse 
31 Division Street (Rear) 
KeyportNJ 07735 
201-264-G306 

BookLab, Inc. 
8403 Cross Park Drive 
Suite 2E 

Austin, TX 78754 
512-837-0479 

Bookmakers 
6001 66th Avenue 
Suite 101 

Riverdale, MD 20737 
301*459-3384 



dtsatttTitooFvcry 
senncm 



lettBter, bookbmding 
suppiits 



boxtmking, binding, 
and conservation 



general 



Calumet Photographic Inc 
890 Supreme Drive 
Bensenviile, IL 60106 
312-860-7447, 800-225-8638 



storage enclosures, 
photographic supplies 



Oiairette Corporation 
31 Olympia Avenue 
P.O. Box 4010 
WobunwMA 01888 
617-935-6000/6010 

Qdcora Foundation, Inc 
P.O.Box8664 
G)lumbia,SC 29202 
803-787-6910 



surface cleaning supplies, 
small tools, Fome^ 



insect moniiors & traps, 
consulting 



Cole^anner environmental monitoring equipment, 
7435 Nbrft Oak Park Ave pH testing materials 
Chicago, EL 60648 
312-647-0272 

Conservation Center for Art Sc conservation services 

Ifstorxc Artifacts 
264 South 23id Street 
Philadelphia, PA 19103 

215^545^13 

Conservation Materials, Ltd. * general 

340 Ereeport Boulevard 

Box2884 

Spttks,NV 89431 
702-331-(e82 

Conservation Resources Intl pftp^f board, plastic, 
8000 Fortes Place & photogmphic supplies 

Sprtegfield, VA 22151-2204 
703^549-6610 

Dickson Ix^trumenis Co. ACR daialogssr & other 
930 South Westwood Drive tnwoiumiial monitoring 
Addison, IL 60101 equipment 
312^543-3747, 800^23-2448 

Dietzgen Corporation Skum-X cleaning powder 
35 Cotters Lane, Bldg EB 10-3 and pads 

East Bi-unswidc, NJ 08816 
201-935-2900 



Dinh Company 
P.O. Box 999 
Alachua, FL 32615 
904^-3464 



dAumidififin\ Heat-pipe 
for HVAw systems 
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Document Reprocessots 
55 Sutter Street, Suite 120 
San Frandsco, CA 94104 
415-362-1290, 8flO-4-DRYING 

Dorien Products 
6615 West Layton Avenue 
Mflwaukee,WI 53220 
800n533-6392 

Dual Office Suppliers, Inc 
2411 Bond Street 
University Park, IL 60466 
312-534-1500 



DuPont de Nemours (EX) Sc Co., Inc. 
Fabrics & Finishes Bept 
Industrial Products Division 
Wtlmington, DE 19898 



disaster recovery services 



surface toaterddectors 



j^wtocopier 



Mylar roils 



Durasol Drug & Qiendcal Co. 
1 Oakland Street 
Ainesbury,MA 01913 



dry cleaning pads 



hard plastic UV filters 
(DurogfiTd safety sMdds) 



Duro-Test Corporation 
2321 Kennedy Blvd. 
Nortti Be^en, NJ 07047 
201-867-7000 

EM Industries pH test strips 

111 Woodcrest Koad 
P.O. Box 5018 
Cherry Hm,NJ 08034-0395 
609-354-9200 

Environmental Tectonics Corp. environmettial 
County^ Line Industrial Park momioring equipment 
Southhampton, PA 18966 
215-355-9100, 800^23-«J79 



'arckioal' repair tape 



Rhnolux (USA) Inc 
4600 Witner Industrial Estate «9 
Niagara Falls, NY 14305 
716-798-1189, 800-873-4389 



Fire Equipment Inc fire extinguishers & detectors 
88 (Qcks Avenue 
Medfbid,MA 02155 
617-391-8050, 800451-5015 



Hsher Scientific Co. e nvir on m en t al momioring eqpt. 
711 Forbes Avenue 
Pittsburgh, PA 15219 
412-562-8300 

Gairison/Lull Consultants ardtitectural and 

P.O. Box 337 environmental consulting 

Princeton J»mction,NJ 08550 
609-259-8050 



GripTites, Inc. 
67 Country Place Lane 
Rochester, NY 14612-1445 
71^392-8637 

Franklin Distributors Corp. 
P.O. Box 320 
Denville,NJ 07834 
201-267-2710 



Gallard-Schlesinger 
584 Mineoia Avenue 
Carie Place 

Long Island, NY 11514 
516-333-5600, 800-645-3044 

Gane Bros. & Lane, Inc 
1400 Greenleaf Avenue 
Elk Grove Village, IL 60007 
312-437-4380 



Pink Pull fiisteners 



photographic storage 
supplies 



sulphur dioxide test paper 



booldrinding supplies & 
e(jutpment 



Gnham Magnetics, Inc disaster recovery Of 

6625 Industrial Pari: Boulevard computer media 
North Richland Hills, TX 76118 
817-281-9450 



Hamilton Industries 
1316 18th Street 
Two Rivers, WI 54241 



mapcases 



Heizog/Wheeler & A^odates ACR datalogger for 
430 Oak Grove, Suite 311 tempenture & hwnidity 
Minneapolis, MN 55403 monitoring 
612-8704555 



Hollinger Corporation 
P. 0. Box 6185 
3810 South Fbur Mile Run Drive 
Ariington,VA 22206 
703-671-6600 



general & photographic 
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L C L America Inc. 
Plastics Division 
Wilmington, DE 19897 

Robert Jacobson: Design 
P.O. Box 8909 
Moscow, ID 83843 
208^-3749 

Jon Kennedy Girtoons 
P. O. Box 1488 
UttleRock,AR 72203 

The Kimac Company 
478 Long Hill Boad 
Giiilfoid,Cr 06437 
203-453-4690 

Landmaik Facilities Group 
252 East Avenue 
NorwaUcCr 06855 
203-866-4626 

Langan Products, Inc. 
2660 California Street 
San Rrandsco, CA 94115 
415^-8089 



polyester sheets/roUa 



preservoiUM posters 



preservation posters 



inert pitistics 



architectural and 
ejuiiroiuiiuUal cortsuHing 



DataBear dtttaloggp" for 
temperature SfhunadOy 
monitoring 



library Bbtdii^ Service pamphlet binders, 

2134 E Grand Ave. preservation photocopying service 
P. O. Box 1413 
Des Moines, lA 50306 
515-262-3191, 800-247-5323 



general & photographic 



Ug^t Inrtpressions G)Tp. 
439 Monroe Avenue 
P. O. Box 940 
Rochester, NY 14603 
800-828-6216 



Uttlemore Scientific Engineering tdtraoialet li^ 
Railway Lane, Littlemore meter 
Oxford, 0X4 4PZ, ENGLAND 



Magnetic Aids, Inc. 
133 Nortii IQtix Street 
Paterson,NJ 07522 
201-790*1400 



non-kn^g bookends 



William Minter ultrasonic vodder for encapstdation 
1948 West Addison 
Chic^, IL 60613 
312-248-0624 

Mdsture Control Services ^saster recovery svcs, 
79 Monroe Street including ddwmidification 

Amesbury,MA 10913 
617-388^)600 

Moisture Control Services disaster recovery svcs 
6900 Peaditree Industzial Blvd. 
Suite I 

Norcross,GA 30071-1030 
404-242-0935 

Northeast Document Conservation conservation svcs. 
Center (NEDCO presavation ndcrc^ming, 

100 Bridcstone Square j^wtogmph duplication 

Andover,MA 01810-1428 
508-470-1010 

Northern Archival Copy preservation photocopying 
4730 Lotinda Drive 
Shoreviev;, MN 55126 
612-483-9346 



Norftstar Freeze Dry Mfg. 
P. O. Box 409 
Nisswa,MN 56468 
218-963-2900, 800-551-3223 

Oce-Business Systems, Inc 
1351 Washington Boulevard 
Suite 3000 

Stamford, Cr 06902 
203-323-2111 

Photofile 

2020 Lewis Avenue 
Zion,IL 60099 
312-872-7557 

Pilcher-Hamilton 
1850 South 25& Avenue 
Broadview, IL 60153 
312-343-6660 



freeae-dry chambers 



photocopier 



photogivphic storage 



Mylar, polyester fUm 
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The Pine Cone 
Blake Building 
P.O. Box 1378 
GilroyvCA 95021-1378 
408^-7597 or -4797 



mini vaamm cleuner 



Plastic Reel Corp. 

of America 
Brisbin Avenue 
Lyivlhurst, NJ 07071 

201-933-5100, 212-541-6464 



inert plaetic containers for 
ttudio-visual meiia 



ardtivtd storage materials 



photographic storage 



Pohlig Bros., Inc. 
P. O. Box 8069 
Richmond, VA 23223 
804-644-7824 

Printfile, Inc. 
Box 100 

3909 State Street 
Schenectady, NY 12304 
518-374-2334 



Process Materials Corp. methfi cdbdose, neutnd & 
301 Veterans Boulevard huf^artd paper, matbcxnrd, 
Rutiverfbrd, NJ 07070 oversize add-free tubes 

201-935-2900, 800-631-0193 



Randonvix, Inc. 
Data Recovery Division 
1100 East Willow Street 
Signal HiU,CA 90806 
213-595-8301 



disaster reoaoery of 
computer media 



Raychem Corporation water-sensing cable system 
TVaceTek Pioducts Group 
300 Constitution Drive 
MenIoPark,0\ 94025 
415-361-3333 or 6484 



ReOda Chemical Engineering 
100 Industrial Parkway 
P.O. Box 424 
Chagrin Falls, OH 44022 
216-247-4131 (call collect} 

Rohm tc Haas, Plastics Division 
Independence Mall West 
Philadelphia, PA 19105 
215-592-3000 



restoration of fire- 
damaged mderiak 



ultraviolet filtering 
materials 



Rustrack Instruments Ranger datalogger for 

Route 2 and Middle Road temperature & humidity 

East Greenwich, RI 02818 monitoring 
401-884-6800 



Science Associates 
Qualimetiic, Inc. 
P. O. Box 230 
Princeton, NJ 08542 
609-924-4470, 800-247-7234 

Seinoo 

P.O. Box 23625 
Milwaukee, WI 53223 
414-357^900 



environmental monitortng 
eifuipmenl 



pamphlet binders 



Solar-Screen Company uitraoidet filtering material 
53-11 105th Street 
Corona, NY 11368-1718 
718^-8223, 800-862-6233 (get dial tone, dial 1978) 



Solex Technologies 
2700 Post Oak Boulevard 
Suite 1530 
Houston, TX 77056 
713-963-9405 

Solomat (Corporation 
Glenbrook Industrial Park 
652 Cnenbrook Road 
Stamford, err 06906 
800-932-4500 



disaster recovery services 



environmental monitoring 
equipment 



SOS International disaster recovery services 

Z77 C)jrster Point Boulevard 
Suite 19 

South San Frandsoo, CA 94080 
800-223-8597 

Na tiian Stolow, PhD ardtitectund & emnronmenial 
P.O. Box 194 consulting 
Williamsburg, VA 23187 
804-253-0565 



TALAS 

Technical Library Service 
213 West 35th Street 
New York, NY 10001-1996 
212-736-7744 



general 
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TCA-Taylor e n v ir m una ^ mottitormg equipment 
Consumer Products Division 
Sybron Corporation 
95 Glenri Bridge Road 
Aiden,NC 287D4 
7D4-684-5178, 800438-6045 



3M 

Him Sc Allied Products Div. 
3M Center 
St Paul, MN 55101 
800-3234)067 



potytsUr shedslrdOs, 
tape for encapsulation 



Thenanoplastic Processes, Inc. Arm-a-Ute hard 
Valley Road piastic UV-fOtermg tuba 

Stilling; NT 07980 
201-6474000 



Thomas Scientific 
P.O. Box 99 
99HghHinRoad 
Swedesboro, NI 08085 
215-9S8-0533, 800-345-2100 



e nvir o nm e n bd Ttmtitormg eqpt, 
laboratory supplies 



Total Information Limited 
P. O. Box 79 

Luton, Bedfordshite LIB ISE, En^and 
(0582)412684 



photocopier 



Verd-A-Ray Corporation low-UV fluorescent tubes 
615 S. Front Street 
Toledo, OH 43605 
419-691-5751 



VWR Scientific 
P.O. Box 232 
Boston, MA 02101 

S. D. Warren Q). 
225 Franklin Street 
Boston, MA 02101 



e n v ir on me n t al monUoring eqpt, 
amservatkm chemicals, to^tmd 
lab equipment 

add-neutral & alkaline paper 



Wei To Associates, Inc. 
P. O. Drawer 40 
21750 Main Street, Unit 27 
Matteson,a< 60443 
312-747-6660 



deadd^ication supplies & 
equipment, book 
dryer/extermintttor 



Transilwrap Company 
2615 .North Paulina Street 
Chicago, IL 60614 
212-^94-3650 



photographic storage 



University of Minnesota. Bindery preservation 
2818 G>mo Avenue, SE photocopying 
Minneapolis, MN 55414 
6U-626-1516 



University Products 
P. O. Box 101 
South Canal Street 
Holyoke,MA 01041 
800-628-1912 

VL Service Lighting 
200 Franklin Square 
Somerset, NJ 08873 
201-563-3800 



gpieral & photographic 



lowUV fluorescent tubes 
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SALVAGE OF WATER-DAMAGED ARCHIVAL CX)LLECnoNS 
SALVAGE AT A Cl>NCE 



»f 1 



««t . 10, n*. 2, f«r Kh9 WW T«rk 
tetaurct faclvc fa»r(t 



Matcftal 



Pfiofiiy 



Hind ling Precautions Packing Method 



Drying Method 



Paper 

Maniiscnpts, docuffir »ti ittvd 
traalt (kawuift 

WaiercokMs. md oiMr soluble 
media 

Maps; cvvrsiTc pfirUr d 
OMRuacripls 



Coaled paper* 

Fraancd priott and drawttigs 
I 

Books 

BooltA and pamphleu 

LeHlicr md ytUum bmdi^igs 

Books and pcriodictk with 
coated papen 



Fre«7e or dry witlua 48 Don't separate uagk 
shceu 



ImmediaceJy frccae or dry DoaoCbiot 



Frcen or dr^ withia 49 Don't separate siaf te 
bows sheets 



tmmcdiatety pack, then 
freeze or dry witbhi 48 
bottrs 

Freete or dry wiibia 48 
hours 



Freen or dry wiihia 48 
hoara 



laiMcdiaiely frccae 

Immediaiely pack. 
Frecie or dry ariihia 48 



inierkave between folders and 
pKk in milk crates or cartoas 

Interleave between folders and 
pack in aulk aates or caftons 

Pack in map drtiwera, bread trays, 
flat botes or poly covered 
plywood 

Keep wet in contsiaers Tiaed %i(h 
fsrbafebafs 



Ufiframe if poutblcthcn pack i 
for mantiscnpu or nups abo^ 



Do not open or doae, do Separate with fiecm paper, pack 
aol separate covers SMne down in nilk crate or 

cardboard boa 



Aaabovt 
As above 



As above 

Keep wet; Mck spine down is 
cofttaiacrtWdwith farbafebap 



Air, VKuum, or frccxe 
dry 

Air or freeze dry 



Air, vacaam, or frcett 



Freeze dry only 



Once unfrsmed snd un- 
aiatted, air or freeze dry 



Air, vacuum, or freeze 
dry • 



Air or freeze dry 
Freeze dry oaly 



Paii«lii<|9 
Paiaiiags 

Floppy Diskallcs 

Sound St Vidto Rcco (kints 

Discs 

Soand and videotapes 



Pholofraphs 

Wet Collodion photoftrtp^ 
(anttTTotypes, tintypes, pan* 
aoiypes, wvt coUooioa negatives) 

Oafaerreotypes 



Niirates with solvblc caiaUiom 

frtnis, ncgstives, snd trsASpsren* 
eief 



Motion Pidaras 
MkroTtlfN rolls 

Apcrtarc cards 
Jacketed MtcrnTilm 
Disf o Hcke 



lam n di s telydry 



Immcdiataly pack 



Dry wihim 48 boars. 
Ftccying amcsted. if it 
is ncctsuiy f icczt at 
abovcOFCiaC) 

Fiecrinf is antesled; if il 
is ncctftsary. tieei« at 
above. IOC 



Recovers rate is loe. 
mediately dry 



immediately dry 



la 



ediately freeza 



Freeze or dry witbia 72 
hoars. Salvafe order 

1) color phoiofraphi, 

2) prints, 3) aeaativu 
aad UaMpartaoies 

Rewash aad dry witkia 
72houra 



Rewaih aad dry within 
73 hoars 



Freeze or dry wit hM 48 
hoari 

Freere or dry within 72 
hoars 



Drain aad carry horiaoa> 
fatly 



sarface with baia haads 



llcild iJiU< liy ttictT 
cdfcs. Avnitl shocks 



Handle with care glaM 
sappofls or ftaziaf 



llsndle w4(h care** 
MuaMy caicd behiiKi 
glaas 

Doaoiblot 

Do not toach emabioM 
with bart haads 



Do aot reiaove from 
boiet: hold cations 
In^ther w^th rabber 



Face ap without loacfatflf paiit 
layer 



Ohm*c1 Mfyptkf for hear, wdkod 



Psck vertically in clKiifoam- 
padded ptaiiic crates 



Pack vertically into plastic crates 
or cardboard cartons. Don't put 
any heavy Vfcight oa the sides of 
reds or cassettes 



Horizontally ia paddfd coaiaiacr 



Air dry. See iitst ructions 



drying metWod 



Keep ia cold water. Pack in coo* 
laiaers liatd with girbage bags 



inil mm cans vrkh eold water and 
pKk in nisstic pails or cardboard 
cartons Kacd with garbage bags 

Fill boics with wMer, snd pack 
(in bktckt of S) in a cardboard 
box hned with garbage bags 



Air dry 



Air dry 



Air dry face bp. Never 
freeze 



Horizootally in padded eontaiatr Air dry face up 



Air dry, test ftectt drying 

Order of preference: 
1) air drv, 2) thaw and 
air dry, 3) freeze dry. Do 
idry 



Arrange for film proces- 
sor to riwaih aad dry 



Arrange for a mtcroTifm 
processor to rewash and 
dry 



Keep ««t inside a container liacd Air dry 
with garbage bags 

Keep wet inside a container lined Air dry 
with garbage bags 



}n drawers or carioas 



Air dry 
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Fire Fighters 

An Automatic Fire Suppression System Is Among Your 
Museum's Best and Safest Forms of Insurance 



y J. Andrew Wilson 



Ask anyone responsible for the preserv^a- 
[ion and protection of museum objeas 
what constitutes the single greatest 
threat to (he collection, and you will almost 
always receive the same answer: ftre. Fire is 
the greatest hazard to museums Ixfcause it 
can so (juickly and |K*rmanently destroy an 
object, a collection, or even an entire build- 
ing. Stolen ohjeas can be recovered, and 
those damaged by x-andalism, water, mold, or 
environmental hazards often can l>e restored. 
But objects reduced to ashes never can Ix» 
resurrected. 

Although most people in tlie museum field 
would agree that fire is their worst enemy, 
there is no consensus on what means should 
be used to proiea museums and collections 
against fire. Too often, fire protection is left 
to chance. 

Some museums might argue that they have 
an exemplary fire prevention program— that 
is, they maintain gtxxl housekeeping and in- 
spection prtKXHlures — and almo.st everyone 
will jooini out that the kKal fire depanmeni is 
just minutes away. Other museum profes- 
sionals tout the noncombusiible construction 
of their buildings, and still others are proud 
of their fine fire chtvctiott systems. 

None of these "solutions," however, ex- 
cludes the possibility of a major fire occur- 
ring, a faa that history has demonstrated time 
and again. Let's review some specific exam- 
ples: 

• The Huntington Library*, An Collections, 
and Botanical Gardens in California had a so* 
phisticaied fire detection s^'siem. good 
housekeeping procedure, ncncombustible 
building construction, and an excellent fire 
depanment. But in 1985, a fire in an elevator 
shaft burst into the gallery and destroyed an 



/ Andrmo Witson is a fr^ protection en- 
gineer and chief of the Fire Protection 
Division at the Smithsonian InstittMan, 
Washington, D.C 
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irreplaceable 18th-century ponrait. 

The Byer Museum of An in Evansion. 
111., also had a sophisticated fire detealon 
system, but it failed to detect a fire on New 
Year's Eve in 1984. The fire, whw h *! -siroved 
the top wo floors of the three-Mory ! ;^.u>i. um. 
originated within the walls and was attributed 
to an elearical fault. 

' Although the Museum of Modem An in 
Rio de Janeiro was built of concrete and glass, 
it was reduced to rubble in a 1978 fire that 
also destroyed mure than 90 percent of its ar^ 
collection. 

' Tliat same year, a fire attributed to arson 
destroyed the San Diego Aerospace Museum 
despite the prompt response and best efforts 
of the fire department. 

In faa, many museums both in the U.S. and 
abroad have experienced fires, but few get 
widespread publicity. Some mu>t'um ^**ople 
.still are unaware of the tragic CabikK . v-ouisi- 
ana Sute Museum) fire in May 1988 vsee re- 
lated anicle on page "'O) . Few know about the 
John C. Calhoun Mansion museum fire that 
tiKik place the same month in South Caroliiia. 
or even the U)s Angeles County Museum of 
An fire in April this year (there was no dam- 
age to colleaions). 

Beyond Fire Detection 

A good housekeeping program, of course, 
will go a long way toward preventing fires, 
but even the best museums get sloppy from 
time to time— especially when constructing 
or dismantling exhibits. Even assuming im- 
peccable neatness, the risk of fire :ii • ays is 
present. Those museums wth fire deieaion 
systems are off to a good stan, but museum 
professionals need to keep in mind that fire 
deieaoi's only detect fires; fire extinguish- 
ment must still uke place. The extent of fire 
damage usually increases exponentially ^th 
the seconds that pass between the time an 
alarm is received and the time trained re- 
sponse personnel begin fighting the fire. 

The worst response a museum can give to 
how ic procects iu colleaions from fire is this- 

Museum News: Notfimber/December I9S9 




T c lire ilcpanineiii i> juM iniiuiu*^ i»r 
bl(Kks;n%';iy/* Kvcry nuiM.*uin lire ciictl iinhis 
micic luti a hijjhlv iraincci tire ticpaniucm 
(hat rcs|X)nclctl prompily alicr ivccivinj: ilic 
alarm. UnfDnunaicly. ihc lire dcpanmcni i> 
no jjuaranicc ihai ihc nuiscum will lun Miller 
acuiaMfopiuc loss. 

YiMJ don i liave U) UK)k tar lo tiiul a ttuu 
mci) basis for all major lire losses in muse 
urns— lack of an auioniaiic lire suppros.Mon 
jy«cm. In niy view, an auiomaiie lire >tip 
pression sysiem is ihc sinj»le mosi im|Mmani 
fire safciy system a museum can have 

Fur museum punx>s*^H. auiomaitc tire su\^ 
pression systems generally fall init) two caie 
toties: automatic sprinklers and Maloti. 

1 will discuss Halon only brielly. Ixrcause I 
do not expect it to be around much ioniser 
Halon 1301 (as it is technically known) is a 
colorless, odorless, electrically nonconduc 

Husium Novimb^r/December 1989 



ii\e .u:!** thai i> very ell'ective in extinguishini: 
surlace IniriunK tires. Because it leaves no 
residue and in ni>i known U) chemically harm 
t>h|ecis. Ilalon has lonj» Ix'en united as ihe 
panacea lor proteaing cultural projX*nies 
Ironi tire 

I'lilortunaiely. I iH'lieve its virtues have ol 
len lH*en overMaied and its draulxicks under 
Maied Anyone who reads the newspapers 
will Ix* aware that Halon is listed wiili 
chloroilcHirocarlx)ns (C.F.C.s) as an o/one 
depleicr In faci. Ilalon 1301 is much more 
destrucuve lo the o/one than most C.F.C s. As 
ihe exient ot die ozone depletion problem 
increases, mi do the calls to cease production 
ot die chemicals depleting it. The U.S. Envi- 
roiunental Protectit)n Agency is pushing lo 
phase out Halon. I expect this to happen in 
ihe mn too-distant future, so I recommend 
ibat those now thinking of purchasing Halon 



I 
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Installing sprinklers- 
such as thic sysiem at 
the Smithsonian 
Institution s Arts and 
Industry Building in 
Washington. D C — is a 
practice that couid 
preserve many museum 
collections, according to 
experts m lire 
prevention and 
suppression 
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ng watched a fire dtttroy^'th'e 
4Br, amc» and roof oif the his- 
Ubildo in New Orleans's 
ch Quaner~and having seen 
^I^fumiture turned to ashc^~ 
^eK has turned from a non-be- 
r 9k tnic believer in sprinkler 
m. 

I<A^f I've become 
I'lR our 

director of the Louisiana State 
iun|B of which the Cabildo is a 
r Ml "I have no reservations 



Iwasarways^uKfitr,ypuao 

:=:^sprinIdersT^ems^{ffi^1&um * he^ 
. " says. "I always fcll^d^^ of ^ ^ 

' damage outweighed tii?nS^ffiri2fi? 
But Sefcik quiddy*'" 
" mind when the lSaitJ 
him that althougb'a^i 



iHonso^i 



site of the 1B05 tansler of territory in 
v^thc^ulsiam Sefcik says a 

. wet-pipe syistcm will be installed in 
• the^bi^ldlDg's three ff^ and attic, 

and a;dry:pipRjsy5tcni will be in- *.m*v.ukm » 

vi^.1.^;.v ^ produce apprbxiiMl, 

^hJ^» — - .'wuer^minurerthc^^ 
expenence, says being Wled ta^four adlacem . to pn^bixi 'ihc'^^^ 

buildings tharare part of the museum ' nllmoi.«^' fll«;t-^v;S^;?i|^^d!^ 
complex. * ; v ' ^ 

Scfdk . iys;thar before die May 
. 1988^firc,'lwlfou 
: > tional^lsdom;;^^ rejected 





lg^^ Sprinkler system in the 
do now/* -^J: "".^ 

icM over the next 18 months/ -/' sprinU^^ 
x)i»uctionofthcCabUdapiX>-i^ffl^^ '•'^ ' ■ ^• ^'^' '' - ^ 



systems should seriously reconsider. 

The automatic sprinkler is one of the most 
misunderstood systems in the museum com- 
munity. In its simplest form, a sprinkler sys- 
tem is a network of overhead pipes (with or 
without water in them) conneaed to a water 
supply. Attached to these pipes, at regularly 
spaced intervals, are automatic sprinkler 
heads. Each head is individually heat acti- 
vated. When a fire occurs, only the sprinkler 
or sprinklers direaly exposed to the fire will 
open and discharge water. Not all sprinklers 
open, as many people believe. In fact, rarely 
does it take more than one or two sprinkler 
he:;ds to control or extinguish a fire. 

A common misconception and fear ex- 
pressed by museum people is that sprinkler 
heads wiU inadvertently discharged The 
chance of a sprinkler head activating because 
of a manufaauring defea is less than one in a 
million. This suiisiic comes from the insur- 
ance industry, which has been an ardent sup- 
porter of sprinklers since their development 
more than 100 years ago. 

Automatic sprinkler heads are manufac- 
tured in a wide array of shapes, sizes, styles, 
and even colors to meet praaically any aes- 
thetic consideration. All sprinkler heads work 
basically the same way The sprinkler is held 
shut or sealed by an element that will fuse 
(melt) or break away at a predetermined tem- 
perature (normally l65 degrees Fahrenheit). 
Water will then flow out of the opened head 
onto the tire. 
One i>pe of sprinkler head available today 



pumped' thousaiuSif^ 
• minute. :y^>--^-n^i! »^3^ ^ 

: • Says ^<^::^^Ha^'^ 
^sprinkler system^ ^ 
:,dje roof [whertf^t^ 
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is designed shut itself off after applying the 
absolute minimum amount of water needed 
to control or extinguish a fire. Common I v re- 
ferred to as a "flow control" or ''on-off*' ^j .; m 
kler head, it will reaaivate should the fire 
break out again and am cycle on and off as 
often as necessary This type of sprinkler is 
appealing for proteaing colleaions, because 
it further reduces the water damage that can 
result from fighting a fire. 

The various types of automatic sprit'kler 
systems all have certain features in common. 
Each has a control valve where the system can 
be turned off, a waterflow alarm that aaivates 
when water movement occurs within the 
pipes (and generally transmits the alarm to a 
control room), and an automatic sprinkler 
head that distributes the water 

In a "wet pipe" system, overhead pi|H.- 
filled with water, and the system aluu\> 
ready for operation. This type of system is the 
simplest and most reliable of all automatic 
sprinkle sy-stems. A wet pipe system should 
not be used in spaces subjea to freezing tern 
peratures or where mechanical damage to the 
pipes is likely 

In a "pre-action system," overhead -'rvs 
are normally dry. A supplemental fire defec- 
tion sN-stem must be installed in the same urea 
as the sprinklers. Aaivation of this supple* 
ment releases a valve that allows water to fil' 
the pipes, essentially convening the s>'Stein 
to a wet-pipe system. Water is not released 
until a sprinkler head is activated. 
This type of system minimizes the p<^^^»l'»'' 
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Selected Readings 



Anderson, Hazel, and John E. Mclntyre. Planning Manual for Disaster Control in Scottish 
Libraries Mnd Record Offices. Edinburgh: National Library of Scotland, 1985. 

This brief manual is written in an outline fonn that makes it exceptionally easy to use. 

Association of Records Managers and Administrators, Inc. ARMA International Guideline for 
Records and Information Management: Magnetic Diskettes-Recovery Procedures. Prairie 
Village, KS: Association of Records Managers and Administrators, Inc., 1987. 

This publication provides a good step-by-step description of how to recover data from 
diskettes damaged by any type of water-soluble contaminants, including water, soft-drink 
and coffee spills* It does NOT cover the recovery of diskettes in hard plastic jac^sts. 

Association of Research Libraries OEBce of Management Services. "Insuring Library Collections 
and Buildings." SPEC Kit 178. Washington, DC: Association of Research Libraries 
Office of Management Services, October, 1991. 

This publication contains examples fit>m several libraries illustrating insurance 
coverage) collection valuation^ and losses and claims. 

Barton, John P., and Johanna G. Wellheiser, eds. Jin Ounce of Prevention: A Handbook for 
Disaster Contingency Planning for Archives, Libraries and Record Centres. Toronto: 
Toronto Area Archivists Group, 1985. 

This is considered one of the best general manuals for disaster preparedness. It gathei*s 
together most of the information someone involved in disaster planning would need. 
Its 5cope is broadly construed and includes such topics as housekeeping, environmental 
control^ and security. Examples and lists of sujppliers and human resources reflect 
TAAG's Canadian audience. 

California Library Association Earthquake Relief Grant Ad Hoc Committee. Earthquake 
Preparedness Manual for California Libraries. Sacramento, CA: California Library 
Association, 1990. 

This publication is an excellent practical guide about earthquake preparedness and 
response. It was written after the Loma Prieta earthquake of October 17, 1989, as a 
quick reference to aspects of earthquake preparedness learned from the Loma Prieta. 
In addition to information about preparing for collections emergencies caused by 
earthquakes, it covers how to ensure the safety of people, handling the staffs and 
publi<^s stress, community information services, and working with FEMA. 

England, Claire, and Evans, Karen. Disaster Management for Libraries: Planning and Process. 
N.p.: Canadian Library Association, 1988. 

This publication is filled with useful information on disaster management, including 
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information not easily found elsewhere in the literature. It contains three sections 
covering: anticipating disaster, reacting to disaster, and preserving collections. 

Fortson, Judith,^ Disaster Planning and Recovery: A How-To-Do-It Manual for Librarians and 
Archivists,. How-To-Do-It Manuals for Librancs, no. 21. New York: Neal-Schuman 
Publishers, Inc., 1992. 

This is an excellent manual that incorporates the most recent information on the 
subject The first three chapters cover fire, water, and wind. The next three chapters 
discuss recovery, developing a plan, and managing risk. 

Foundation of the American Institute for Conservation of Historic and Artistic Works. 

Perspectives on Natural Disaster Mitigatiorv Papers Presented at 1991 AIC Workshop. 
Washington, D.C: Foundation of the American Institute for Conservation of Historic and 
Artistic Works, 1991. 

These papers' emphasis on natural disasters ofliers a difTerent slant from that found in 
most libraiy literature. Some of the more interesting papers touch on people's 
emotional reactions to disasters; local government's role in responding to 
community-wide disasters; and protecting historic structures from hurricanes and 
earthquakes. 

Hendriks, Klaus B. and Brian Lessen "Disaster Preparedness and Recovery: Photographic 
Materials." American Archivist 46 no. 1 (Winter 1983): 52-68, 

The results of the research and testing experiments reported in this article have formed 
the basis of most subsequent recommendations for the salvage of water-damaged still 
photographic negatives and prints in black-and-white and color. 

Isner, Michael S. "IFire In Los Angeles Central Library Causes $22 Million Loss." Fire Journal 
(March-Aprill987): 56-79- 

/ 

This document contains a detailed description of how the 19^86 Los Angeles Central 
Library fire spread and was fought It is a graphic rsmLider of the very real danger 
libraries face from fire and of the importance of adequate fire protection. 

Lee, Mary Wood Prevention and Treatment of Mold in Library Collections with an Emphasis on 
Tropical Climates. RAMP Study PGI-88AVS/9. Paris: General Information Programme 
and UNISIST, United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organization, 1988. 

Although this was written primarily as a practical guide for the prevention and basic 
treatment of mold growth in tropical climates, it contains useful advice for libraries in 
temperate climates as welL It emphasizes measures that do not rely on elaborate 
environmental control systems, extensive fumigation^ or major conservation treatment 
It corrects faulty common assumptions made by librarians forced to deal with mold 
growth* 

Lundquist, Eric G. Salvage of Water Damaged Books, Documents^ Micrographic and Magnetic 
Media. San Francisco: Document Reprocessors, 1986. 
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This publication describes two disasters in which Document Reprocessors assisted with 
recovery: the 1985 Dalhousie University Ore and the flood in Roanoke, Virginia, caused 
by the aftereffects of a hurricane. It provides practical tips for all steps of recovery and 
a useful comparison between isolated and area*wide disasters. 

Matthews, Fred W. ''Sorting a Mountain of Books." Library Resources and Technical Services 
(January/March 1987): 88-94 

In the Dalhonsie University law Library suffered a major fire with subsequent 
water damage. Repeated moving, drying, and cleaning operations thoroughly mixed the 
collection. The staff devised a system using computers that greatly simplified the 
sorting of 100,000 volumes into shelflist order. 

Mathieson, David F. "Hurricane Preparedness: Establishing Workable Policies for Dealing with 
Storm Threats/ Technology & Conservation (Summer 1983): 28-29. 

This is a short article describing how the staff of the Mystic Seaport Museum protect 
the museum against hurricanes. It contains lessons even for institutions not threatened 
by hurricanes. It stresses the importance of reviewing the disaster plan every year, of 
periodic training and run-throughs, and of recovery planning. 

Morris, John* Managbtg the Library Fire Risk. 2d ed. Berkeley, CA: University of California 
Office of Insurance and Risk Management, 1979. 147 pp. 

The case studies of library fires in this publication dramatically illustrate the danger 
ffres pose to libraries and the importance of automatic fire detection and suppression 
systems. Morris explains automatic fire protection systems clearly and in detail. 

Murray, Toby. Bibliography on Disasters, Disaster Preparedness and Disaster Recovery. Tulsa, OK: 
Oklahoma Conservation Congress, 1991. 

This publication comprises one of the most comprehensive and current bibliographies 
on the subject It may be obtained free from its author: Toby Murray, Preservation 
Officer, University of Tulsa, Tulsa, OK 74104. 

Myers, Gerald E. Insurance Manual for Libraries. Chicago: American Library Association, 1977. 

This publication is a practical and lucid *liow-to" insurance manual with a risk 
management approach written for library trustees, directors, and staff. It has a heipfui 
glossary, and the appendices include sample risk management policy statements. May 
be slightly dated, but is still immensely useful. 

Myers, James N., and Denise D. Bedford, eds. Disasters: Prevention and Coping. Proceedings of 
the Conference, May 21-22, 1980. Stanford: Stanford University Libraries, 198L 

This publication contains papers on a wide range of disaster topics, an interesting panel 
discussion about the 1978 Stanford flood, and details about how Stanford handled 
various aspects of the recovery. **Redudng Preservation Hazards Within Library 
Facilities'^ by Philip D. Leighton is a superb description of where problems can be found 
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in tt building's shell and interior systemSi eg. roof, walls, plumbing, and ventilation. 



A shorter and more formal account of the 1978 Stanford flood can be found in two 
articles: 1) Leighton, Philip D. The Stanford Flood." CoUege & Research Libraries 
(September 1979): 450-4S9; and 2) Buchanan, Sally. *The Stanford Library Flood 
Restoration Project" College & Sesearch Libraries (November 1979): 539-54S. 

National Fire Protection Association NFPA 910: Recommended Practice for the Protection of 
Libraries and Library Collections. Quincy, MA: National Fire Protection Association, 
1991- 



This ANSI-approved standard provides good introduction for improving the fsre safety 
of both new and existing libraries. It includes information on technologies for fire 
detection and suppression. 

Parker, Thomas. Study on Integrated Pest Management for Libraries and Archives, PGI-88AVS/20. 
Paris: General Information Program and UNISIST, United Nations Educational, Scientific 
and Cultural Organization, 1988. 

This study describes the most common library pests (insects, rodents, and mold), the 
damage they cause to library collections, and how to control them using an approach 
called integrated pest management It contains more information than the puolished 
version of a tallk given by Parker that is included in this resource guide. 

Shelton, John A. Seismic Safety Standards for Library Shelving. California State Library Manual 
of Recommended Practice: Sacramento: California State Library, 1989. 

This publication presents specifications for the design and installation of library 
shelving expected to withstand the range of earthquakes commonly encountered in 
California. 

Waters, Peter. Procedures for Salvage of Water-Damaged Library Materials. 2d ed. Washington, 
DC: Library of Congress, 1979. 

This classic and seminal work is now somewhat dated. When referring to it, it is 
important to realize that the use of thymol is no longer recommended, since more recent 
studies have shown it to be a cardiac depres^$ant and a possible carcinogen. In the yc^^rs 
since this booklet was published^ experience gained during subsequent disasters has 
allowed the refinement of some of the procedures set forth here. 

Zycherman, Lynda A. and L Richard Schrock, eds. A Guide to Museum Pest Control. 

Washington, DC: American Institute for the Conservation of Historic and Artistic Works 
and the Association of Systematics Collections, 1988. 

This publication consists of a compilation of articles written for museum professionals, 
especially conservators, and is d^'ided into four sections: policy, law and liability; pests 
and pest identification; treatment; and references. The section on policy, law, and 
liability is particularly useful. 
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